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Preface 


At their 1991 autumn meeting the German Commission for Justice 
and Peace, a_ body jointly supported by the German Bishops' 
Conference and the Central Committee of German Catholics, issued 
a declaration entitled "Justice for All". Whereas the Catholic 
Church in Germany had already comprehensively stated its posi- 
tion on the fundamental aspects of peace promotion in "Justice 
Creates Peace” which was published by the Bishops’ Conference 
in 1983, it had not yet made any fundamental comment in respect 
of development. This document is therefore an attempt to provide 


general orientation on this subject. 


Twenty-five years after the publication of the encyclical on 
development, "“Populorum progressio”, the following declaration 
makes a critical assessment of past experience and draws conclu- 
sions for future objectives. It then examines the fundamental 
aspects of the Church's development activities in a general 
socio-ethical framework and in the light of the Christian faith. 
Finally, "Justice for All" considers what is needed and suggests 


appropriate action. 


The purpose is not to offer ready-made solutions but to provide a 
basis for discussion. We therefore encourage the various associa- 
tions, lay councils, specialized departments and groups, in fact 
everyone concerned with development in theory and practice, to 
send their views and suggestions with regard to this document to 


the Secretariat of the German Commission for Justice and Peace. 


te ne 


In conclusion, we wish to thank all those who have kindly given 
their advice and participated enthusiastically in the preparation of 


this declaration. 


Bonn, 5 November 1991 


Leo Schwarz Dr. Franz Kamphaus 

Auxiliary Bishop in Trier Bishop of Limburg 

President of the German Chairman of the Project Group 
Commission for Justice "Justice for All” 


and Peace 


Introduction: Our Concerns 
ection: Yur Concerns 


Achieving social justice, Promoting and safeguarding peace, 
preserving Creation - those are the huge tasks facing mankind at 
the end of this century. Its future depends on how these chal- 
lenges are met. Nothing less than mankind's survival in dignity is 


at stake. All are affected, all are urged to take action. 


One world 


We take our guidance from the Christian faith. It tells us there is 
only one Creator. The whole world is his Creation. All humans 
have the common feature of being made in God's image. God loved 
this world so much that he sacrificed his only son for it 
(Jn 3,16). 


Unlike previous generations, people can today experience the 
world’s oneness. Transport and communication, especially the 
media, have brought individuals and nations close together. But 
in industry, society and politics, too, interaction, integration and 
interdependence are growing beyond traditional boundaries and 
barriers. The "one world" is thus taking ever more concrete 


shape. 


Yet the links are not equal. In many ways the North dominates 
the South. On the other hand, the wealthy nations cannot remain 
permanently unaffected by what is going on in the poor regions 
of the world. In a sea of discontent and oppression, poverty and 
ecological destruction, there can be no island of peace, freedom 
and prosperity, a place where the natural foundations of life are 
secure. Any attempt to maintain one is not only morally wrong 
but doomed to failure. The industrial countries already perceive 
many of the weapons they have sold to developing nations as a 
threat to themselves. The North already has forebodings of a 


massive flow of refugees caused by spreading poverty in the 


a Niles 


already predict that destructions of the 
latitudes as 


South. And we can 
world's rain forests will change the climate in our 


well. 


Challenges 


A world growing together in this way places on us all a responsi- 
bility that is as global as the problems confronting us. We cannot 


allow ourselves to be provincial in our attitudes and action. 


Required is 


- a will for peace that ranges beyond our own country and 
beyond Europe. It must be reflected in our contribution to 
the settlement of international conflicts and in our commit- 


ment to a stable world order; 


- the pursuit of social justice and defence of human rights 
not only on a national or European but on a global scale. 
We must perceive the fate of the poor nations as an Inter- 
national Social Question in which we are actively involved 
through profits and as potential victims. The goal is a 
universal economic and_ social order which guarantees 
survival and the exercise of human rights for all peoples; 


and 


= a constant endeavour to preserve the integrity. of 
Creation. We shall only be able to cope with present 
dangers if we strive to assert internationally valid 


ecological standards as _ indispensable elements of the 
world order. 


Development 


This declaration "Justice for All" is intended to serve the devel- 
opment of peoples, the International Social Question of our time. 


This task is closely linked with the two other major challenges of 
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this epoch, the promotion and safeguarding of peace and the 


Protection of our natural sources of life. Poverty cannot be 


overcome without peace. Without effective protection for the 
environment man's living space will grow smaller and poverty will 
continue to spread. There are clear indicators: desert landscapes 


are spreading and once cultivable land is becoming barren. 


But it is likewise trues that without development in the South the 
social problems and conflicts there will get worse. Without devel- 
opment in harmony with nature the nations of the South will not 
be able to play their part in warding off the threatening ecologi- 
cal disaster. And without development there will be no stopping 
the population explosion.* These sources of conflict will in- 
creasingly affect the more stable countries in the South and then 
the industrial countries. They will undermine their domestic 
stability and their mutual relations, and ultimately threaten re- 


gional and global peace. 
Crisis 


Development is vital for the future of mankind. At present, 
however, it is beset by a serious crisis. The International Social 
Question threatens to fade even more from the field of vision of 
the wealthy nations. There is growing disappointment at the 
abortive efforts of decades. This is partly because the magnitude 
of the problems and the duration of the necessary effort to solve 
them were for a long time greatly underestimated. No one should 
ignore, of course, the development achievements of thirty years 
- indeed, many countries have made economic and social progress 


and standards of living have improved for a great number of 


* The problem of population growth cannot be surveyed in the 
necessary detail in this document. It has been comprehensively 
covered in "Poverty and Population Growth in the Third World’, - 
published by the Research Group on the Universal Tasks of the 
Church of the German Bishops Conference, Bonn 1990. 


~ Gor 


people - but the overall balance is negative. The lasting effects 


of development have been few. It has not been possible to reduce 
y there are more than one billion people on 


mass poverty. Toda 
day out forty 


earth who lack the basic necessities of life. Day in, 
thousand children die of starvation or as the result of diseases 


which need not prove fatal if basic health care were available. 


Except for a small number of countries, mainly in South East 
Asia, the gap between rich and poor countries has grown larger. 
Many developing countries are still dependent on the proceeds 
from a single or very few commodities, so that price fluctuations 
have dangerous repercussions on the economy as a whole. A large 
number have been seriously affected by the world debt crisis. 
Rapid population growth limits the effects of development initia- 
tives or negates them completely. Overexploitation of natural 
resources creates new problems. All these are the outcome of 
underdevelopment or misguided development, but they are also 


obstacles to further development. 


Conditions in many countries in the South still obstruct develop- 
ment. As in the past, official development assistance from the 
industrial countries is not infrequently siphoned off by elite 
groups. Almost everywhere essential agricultural reforms have 
quickly run aground. Seldom are democracy and legal security 
guaranteed for all. Domestic instability has often meant greater 
power for the military and security forces. And this has meant 
even fewer funds for economic and social recovery. In many 
instances where revolutionary regimes have embarked upon radical 


courses, the result has been more oppression and less economic 
efficiency. 


In many cases development policy models, too, can be said to have 
failed. Often this is a source of great disappointment and help- 
lessness among experts, but also among the various non-govern- 


mental and Church organizations involved in development activities. 
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ls development no more than a sieve? What are we achieving with 
it, and indeed what damage are we possibly doing? Is our develop- 
ment wrong development? What does "development" mean anyway? 
Who has to develop, and into what? Ought we not find a concept 


of development that embraces not only the South but the North as 
well? 


Development problems do not enjoy high priority in the overall 
policy of the industrial countries. The aid target unanimously 
proclaimed by the member states of the United Nations is 
0.7 per cent of gross national product. Neither the Federal 
Republic of Germany nor most other industrial countries achieve 
anything like this proportion. Overseas development is of only 
secondary importance to the wealthy countries in the context of 
their foreign and economic policies and trade relations. Protec- 
tionism and export subsidies in the agricultural sector, which is 
so vital to many developing countries, cancel out the development 


assistance they receive. 


In the opinion of many experts the eighties were a “lost decade” 
for the world’s poorest countries in terms of development, but in 
the nineties even less interest is being taken in their fate. Fol- 
lowing the collapse of the communist system in Central and East- 
ern Europe, the political effort, and funds, are being directed 
towards the restructuring of Europe. The ending of the East-West 
conflict affords new opportunities for a coordinated European 
development policy and, in the medium and long term, for a 
redistribution of defence expenditure to development projects. 
This situation also offers the developing countries, who in the 
past more or less followed in the wake of the communist-ruled 
countries, the chance to reorganize themselves along democratic 
lines. At the same time, however, the ‘Third World’ has lost 
some of its strategic significance. As a result, these countries 
will not be able to seize those opportunities unless governments 


and people are made aware of them. What is needed is a greater 
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. . id a 
determination to increase material assistance and to enter into 


dialogue based on partnership on the spiritual 
political and moral foundations of state and society in the one, 


as well as the 


integrating world. 
Purpose of this declaration 


In this on the whole not very encouraging situation we wish to 
state our position as a Church and as Christians. Our aim with 
this declaration is to reemphasize the importance of development 
policy and of the work of non-governmental organizations and 
especially the Church. After 30 years of international development 
and of Church activity in this field, and 25 years after the 
publication of the encyclical "Populorum progressio’, we feel the 


time has come 


- to evaluate past experience and gain new insights for 


future strategies (Part 1); 


- to review the foundations of the Churchs development 
activities, both in a general socio-ethical context (Part 2) 
and in the light of the Christian faith (Part 3); and 


- to derive from the results a concept and motivation for 
further action (Part 4). 


Each part is intended to be complete in itself. Thus, some repeti- 
tions have been unavoidable. Many parts begin with a summary for 
the sake of clarity. The countries and regions concerned are 
regularly referred to as ‘developing countries”, “countries of the 
South", "the South", "poor countries", and "Third World". We 


have decided to stick to this generally used terminology although 
we are aware of the drawbacks. 
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This declaration concerns the Church's development work, which 


cannot be confined to the material assistance and personnel 


provided by its organizations and initiatives. Its contribution to 
development also embraces the task of “making people aware of 
the situation" and of "acting as advocate of the developing coun- 
tries” OCEF 1:2:2) Thus’ the declaration’ mustocovennthe whole 
development process, considering all the aspects and all parties 
involved. 


The range has been limited in two respects, however. In view of 
the critical situation of more than a billion people, we have fo- 
cused on combating poverty. As a result, less attention has been 
paid to the question of socio-political models, which has become 
increasing topical in many developing countries, especially since 
the decline of communism, although we do emphasize its impor- 
tance as a challenge for the Churches. For the same reason we 
have had to forgo detailed examination of the international eco- 
nomic order. This matter has been left for consideration by 


individual groups of experts. 


We realize that our declaration represents the point of view of one 
of the Churches in an industrial country. Thus our deliberations 
must be open to critical examination in the dialogue with the poor 
in the "Third World", and this must include the question whether 
the fundamental notion of “development” is still appropriate. 
Although this declaration is the work of Europeans and has to be 
seen in the context of European discussion, we have done our 
best to incorporate proposals and demands which reflect the views 
of the "Third World”. 


We address this declaration both to Christians and to all con- 
cerned with or interested in development policy and development 
activities. Its aim not least is to encourage all those who strive in 
Church and other organizations to increase society s awareness of 


the suffering and rights of the worlds poor. We do not claim to 
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provide complete answers OF ready-made solutions to these prob- 


lems. We therefore ask Christians and non-Christians alike, both 


in Europe and in the "Third World", to enter into a dialogue with 


us on these crucial issues. 
Part 1. Experience and Aims 


1.1. Concepts and results of international development policy 


Growth-oriented strategies 


pee 6) 8 SS 
Until the seventies international development programmes were 


largely based on growth-oriented strategies. These strategies 
were not able, however, to overcome mass poverty in the "Third 
World". Indeed, they were partly the cause of social and cultural 


instability. 


= 


The first international programmes specifically concerned with 
development date back to the fifties. Even the early official 
documents, such as the United Nations report of 1951, include the 
terminology that prevailed in policy concepts up to the seventies: 
"development = growth", "development through growth’. Economic 
growth appeared to be the key to the manifold socio-economic 
problems of, as they were called in those days, “the underdevel- 
oped countries" and to the improvement of their living conditions. 
Hardly any consideration was given to the question how the fruits 
of that growth were to be distributed. It was assumed that in the 
course of time there would be a trickle-down effect, that the poor 


sections of the community would automatically benefit. 


Since the absence of growth in the developing countries was 


largely considered to be the result of a shortage of capital, it 


was felt that the problem could be solved by transferring capital 
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from the industrial countries. Thus the task of official develop- 


ment aid was to provide funds for growth-oriented sectors in 


“Third World" countries. The money was used primarily for 


industrialization, and there was a clear preference for large-scale 
projects. The developing countries were expected (and wanted) to 
copy the industrial countries, thus speeding up the development 


Process and making up the leeway. 


Throughout the sixties development stayed within the framework 
of growth-oriented policies, but increasing attention was given to 
the promotion of international trade. Increased efforts were made 
to integrate the developing countries into the system of world 
trade and thus create further possibilities for growth. The slogan 


at international conferences was “trade in place of aid". 


In the early seventies it became more and more obvious that 
development policy, which was more or less one-sidedly aimed at 
promoting growth, despite some success, had failed to achieve the 
crucial breakthrough. In 1973 the then President of the World 
Bank, Robert McNamara, put it bluntly (Nairobi Fanfare): Social 
conditions in the "Third World” were constantly deteriorating, he 
said. His words marked the end of an epoch in the field of 


development. 


The fact was that although nearly all developing countries had 
increased their average growth rates, some of them considerably, 
the benefits of that growth had not "trickled down" to the lower 
strata of society. The elite had grown richer but the poor had 
remained poor. Indeed, on a global scale, the number of those 
living in absolute poverty, that is to say those who lacked even 
the basic necessities of life, had increased. Many _ industrial 
projects had failed and been left in ruins, or they were continu- 
ally dependent upon spares, equipment and personnel from the 


industrial countries. 
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industrialization had diverted attention from 


The concentration on 
gration and 


agriculture and rural areas. The consequences were mi 


sprawling urban conglomerations. Nor did closer integration within 


the system of world trade translate into much progress for the 
developing countries. Relying heavily on exports of only a few 
commodities, their economies were badly hit by price fluctuations 
on world markets. Their terms of trade, i.e. the ratio between 
export and import prices, have been deteriorating since the 
seventies. But few countries have been able to develop a range of 


products they can sell competitively on world markets. 


At the same time, the modernization strategies that were almost 
exclusively. oriented to economic objectives have drastically 
changed the traditional habits of individuals and societies in many 
developing countries. True, changes in economic structures 
always result in social change as well, but in many parts of the 
developing world the radical transformations of recent decades 
have mostly undermined and destroyed traditional cultures without 
putting anything new in their place. Cultural alienation, social 
disintegration, the erosion of old forms of community life and the 
loss of traditional values are the consequences of a  “moderniz- 
ation" which in both economic and social terms has proved abor- 
tive. Right up to the present time the importance of the cultural 
and religious dimension of development to the nations of the 


"Third World" is often underestimated. 


Target-group-oriented concepts 


Since the mid-seventies development cooperation programmes have 
been increasingly oriented to target groups, but as yet there has 


been no effective and lasting overall strategy. 


Ste 
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The rethinking of the seventies 
strategies. 


led to a change in development 
Now they are all directed towards combating absolute 
poverty. They are target-group-oriented, that is to say develop- 
ment assistance is no longer aimed exclusively at improving the 
economy as a whole in the hope that those at the bottom of the 
social scale will eventually benefit from the trickle-down effect. 
The main purpose now is to improve the socio-economic conditions 
of the poor as directly as possible. 


Such target-group strategies embrace several objectives. One of 
them is to ensure that the yield from growth is primarily and 
directly distributed for the benefit of the disadvantaged groups. 
Another is to promote measures which create jobs for the poor 
and thus increase their productivity. And a third, the most 
important, aim is to meet the basic needs of specific groups, for 
instance agricultural workers. Projects and measures have to be 
planned and implemented in such a way that the groups concerned 
are able to satisfy their basic needs through their own efforts to 
increase productivity. In order to achieve this it is absolutely 
essential for the poor to be involved in the planning and imple- 


mentation of the projects all along. 


Such development concepts take the poor as target groups seri- 
ously. They let them share the responsibility for development. 
But they are at the same time poverty-oriented because they are 


designed to meet basic requirements. 


Although such strategies are by no means outdated, the fact that 
they have failed to achieve a breakthrough has had a sobering 
effect. One reason for some of the failures is that the new ideas 
have only hesitantly, and thus inadequately, been put into prac- 
tice. On the other hand, the main handicap to the efforts of 
national or international development institutions has been pretty 
obvious in the last 15 years or so as well: They depend on 


cooperation with the governments of the countries concerned. But 


« iS 


many of the latter have been more concerned with consolidating 


their power, a policy which runs contrary to the aspirations of 
the poor to be emancipated and be involved in the running of the 


country as reflected in development cooperation strategies. 


Nor should one forget that their are yet other factors which 
reduce or destroy altogether the benefits from development pro- 
jects and programmes. One of them is undoubtedly rapid popula- 
tion growth, which is accelerated by widespread poverty. Others 
are corruption, mismanagement and exploitation, which are still 
commonplace in the “Third World". Many poor countries lack 
rule-of-law structures, which are a major prerequisite for lasting 
economic development, and generally the value systems and politi- 
cal models as a basis for the development of government and 


society along democratic lines. 


The other causes of failure are to be found in our own backyard. 
The industrial countries are partly to blame because they continue 
to protect their agricultural markets whilst at the same time 
subsidizing exports of their own farm produce; because they 
protect their own trade interests and show too little concern for 
those of the developing countries; and because their efforts to 
resolve the international debt crisis are inadequate. The gulf 
between intention and reality, between declared objectives and 
tangible efforts, has remained. It remains not because of material 
constraints but because of the lack of political determination and 
support from the public at large. 


1.2 Church experience in the field of development cooperation 


SS ee 


For over 30 years the development contribution of the Catholic 
Church in the Federal Republic of Germany has been manifest in 


the activities of various institutions and initiatives. As the histo- 
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ry of the relief organization MISEREOR shows, 


it has passed 
through different phases. 


ee eee eet 


The Church has always contributed to development in the former 
"missionary countries". Development activities as we know them 
today became a separate branch of Church activity in the late 
fifties. Since then the Catholic Church in the Federal Republic of 
Germany has had a broad range of institutions and initiatives at 
its disposal. MISEREOR is an agency set up specially for this 
Purpose by the bishops. There are also the personnel services 
provided by the "Arbeitsgemeinschaft fir Entwicklungshilfe" 
(AGEH) and the "Katholische Akademische Auslanderdienst” 
(KAAD). A central body is the German Commission for Justice 
and Peace, which succeeded the "Katholischer Arbeitskreis Ent- 
wicklung und Frieden" (Catholic Council for Development and 
Peace). Special importance attaches to the various orders and 
religious communities who have about 7,000 German missionaries 
engaged in programmes who provide considerable stimulus for 
overall development, especially in education, public health and 
self-help organizations. Substantial missionary and pastoral con- 
tributions to development are also made by ADVENIAT (for Latin 
America) and MISSIO (principally for Africa and Asia) as well as 


the German Caritas Association (through its disaster relief). 


There are also many dioceses, Catholic associations, parishes and 
action groups who maintain partnerships with similar groups in 
developing countries and in this way promote development projects 
and educational activities, and also help improve the exchange of 


information. 


The Catholic Church in the former German Democratic Republic 
also had two development organizations, the Justitia et Pax Com- 
mission and the "Not in der Welt’, an organization helping to 


relieve poverty and distress in the Third World sponsored by the 


= G>< 


bishops. Both of them were fused with their sister organizations 


in the Federal Republic when the nation was reunited. 


In the thirty or more years since it came _ into existence, 
MISEREOR has gone through three different phases which typify 


the Church's activity in the field of development as a whole: 
= the sixties, when the foundations were laid; 


= the seventies through to the mid-eighties, which was the 


period of conceptual progression; and 


= the years since the mid-eighties, which have seen shifts of 


emphasis and transformations. 


Foundations 


eee eee 


The sixties marked the beginning of the Churchs development 
work. Some of the aims which MISEREOR adopted in that early 
iphase are still valid today: to remove the causes of want, to 
promote help towards self-help, to enhance development through 


partnership, and to ensure that development programmes have a 
lasting effect. 


| 


Over the years the Church's efforts in the field of development 
have undergone a number of changes, but on the whole they have 
followed in the tradition of the early years. Thus it has always 
been taken for granted that the Church's development activities 
are a consequence of the Christian faith. The practical aims, too, 


apply today still, aims which were formulated in the late fifties, 
early sixties, viz: 
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to go straight to the root of the misery and want in the 
developing countries, thus food aid 
the aftermath of disasters; 


is only provided in 


to help suffering people help themselves; 


- to provide lasting benefit; 


to help bring about the necessary changes in society as a 


whole rather than choose specific targets; and 


to support projects originating in the developing countries 
themselves which seem likely to achieve these objectives. 
The Church does not step forward with its own projects but 


responds to the initiatives of partner groups. 


The projects which the Church helped promote in Africa and Asia 
during the sixties were usually conceived and carried out by 
European and American missionaries, simply because they already 
had the vital initial contacts with local relief organizations. Nearly 
all of them are concerned with basic development activities and 
therefore are of direct benefit to the suffering people. On the 
other hand, there is little coordination. Those in charge are 
unaware of other projects and meet only rarely to exchange views 


and coordinate activities. 


Dialogue with those affected, the starving, the sick and the poor, 
mostly takes place indirectly, via the project executing agencies. 
Gradually, people are coming to realize that the great skill shown 
by the missionaries in organizing projects may also be an obstacle 
to the development of the people. This is the case when more is 
done for than with them. As a result, the recipients of this help 


do not learn how to take over and organize things for themselves. 
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A different approach has been taken in Latin America, as reflect- 


ed in the work of the DESAL (Centro de Desarollo Social de 
This institute, which was 


same time as 


América Latina) in Santiago de Chile. 
founded by Catholic lay people in Chile at about the 
MISEREOR, takes up proposals put forward by groups of poor 
people on the fringe of society and works out a plan to enable 
these groups to form self-help organizations and thus free them- 
selves from their destitution. Small farmers and leaseholders are 
encouraged to form their own movements, the farm workers form 
unions, those living in the slums have neighbourhood associa- 
tions, while the industrial workers have their own unions. During 
the sixties, DESAL, in collaboration with like-minded organiz- 
ations, established similar institutes in. many Latin American 
countries. Many self-help groups also form regional or national 
associations. In several countries, like Chile and Ecuador, they 
have been able to influence agricultural reform schemes. Initia- 
tives of this kind are soon to be launched in Africa and Asia as 


well. 


The help from outside has a twofold approach. It promotes on the 
one hand the development and activities of these institutes, on 
the other the programmes and projects of the self-help groups 


and movements ("Promocién Popular’). 


The Church has learnt some important lessons from those early 
years. It realizes that it can only achieve as much as its partner 
organizations can achieve. The latter are crucial intermediaries, 
hence dialogue and cooperation with them become fundamental 


tasks in the development process. 


Progression 


In the second phase, from the sixties up to the mid-eighties, the 
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y concepts were expanded and carried forward. Ever more 
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Projects in Africa, Asia and Latin America were placed in local 


hands and were no longer tied to European models. The Church 


considered itself to have three main tasks: to provide assistance, 


to draw attention to the needs of the developing countries, and to 


serve as their advocate, as it were. This approach was endorsed 


by the Joint Synod, which in some Cases set up its own institu- 
tions for this purpose. 


During this phase Church development agencies emerged in nearly 
all countries of Asia and Africa, and in Latin America. The 
dioceses in the countries concerned provide qualified staff free of 
charge and ensure that their working conditions are adequate. 
Church orders form national and continental organizations which 
serve to promote cooperation. At various conferences and semi- 
nars they stress that concern for the individual's well-being is 
an integral part of their missionary commitment. The national 
bishops’ conferences have their own agencies to deal with the 
supranational aspects of development work. The Catholic Church 
in the developing countries provides assistance, so that these 


agencies are gradually assuming a key role. 


The more missionaries are succeeded by local bishops, priests and 
nuns, the sooner development projects pass into native hands. 
This often produces entirely new ideas for projects which are 
more strongly oriented to local social and cultural conditions and 
therefore enable the groups concerned to become more intensively 
involved. The broader range of activities and hence the wider 
experience gained lead to more comprehensive concepts and strat- 
egies for eradicating poverty. Education features prominently in 


this process. 


Not infrequently the models previously imported from Europe are 
dispensed with. In the field of health, for instance, it is accepted 


that expensive hospital equipment cannot be made available for all 
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people in the developing countries. Basic health services are 


being developed as the alternative. They start from the principle 
that all inhabitants of a particular area should be provided with 
basic health care and hospital facilities at affordable cost. Similar- 
ly, technology adapted to local conditions usually proves to be 
more useful than that developed in industrial countries because it 
make use of local know-how and materials. In addition, greater 
responsibility is transferred to efficient partners, for instance by 
setting up a fund for small projects. Improvements have also been 


made with regard to project monitoring and the exchange of 


experience. 


Since the. early seventies the Church has been systematically 
building up the public relations side of its development work in 
the Federal Republic itself. It is the unanimous view that devel- 
opment work should not be confined to making donations and 
taking part in technical discussions concerning development. The 
Church also has a specific role to play in making its members and 
the public at large more acutely aware of the needs of the Third 
World and the problems involved. It should try to exercise as 
much influence as possible on what people think about the “Third 


World" and the poor there and on the conclusions they draw. 


A third role closely related to these activities is assuming sharper 
contours: the Church as “advocate” of the legitimate interests of 
the people in developing countries, focusing government and 
public attention on their needs and wishes. When MISEREOR was 
founded in 1958, Cardinal Frings (late Archbishop of Cologne) 
emphasized even then that it was the Church's task to appeal to 
the conscience of those in positions of responsibility. Now the UN 
Conferences on Trade and Development, for instance, are being 
used as forums for the discussion of development as well. An 
Ecumenical Dialogue Programme has been launched with a view to 


initiating joint action programmes’ with political parties and 
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associations. The political results of such initiatives have 


fallen short of expectations, however. 


The three major tasks of the Church in the field of development 
as established by the Joint Synod of 1975 - providing assistance, 
enhancing public awareness, and advocacy - were at the end of 


this second phase unquestionably part and parcel of the Church's 
commitment to the "Third World". 


Recent trends 


New challenges have been emerging since the mid-eighties. Now 
our partners in the "Third World" want to have a bigger say in 
political decisions in Germany and Europe. They have found that 
the general conditions for development work in their countries are 
time and again jeopardized by those decisions. In the Federal 
Republic the Church must in its public relations work give great- 


er consideration to the importance of social movements. 


In recent years there have been an increasing number of cases 
where partner countries have not asked for project assistance but 
sought political intervention in the Federal Republic and other 
countries in the North. They do so on the ground that some of 
the major obstacles to effective development lie beyond the project 
level and therefore cannot be removed by local measures. They 
include, for instance, the consequences of the debt crisis and of 


violations of human rights. 


Another new challenge relates to the return of many developing 
countries to democracy. In the days of military dictatorships the 
Church had assumed responsibility for various aid programmes 


and projects which would normally have been in the hands of 
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organizations. This en- 


public authorities or non-governmental 
ideological 


sured that they were not ruined or directed along 
As a result of democratization these organizations are 
thus that they are now becoming 


lines. 
regaining their scope for action, 
partners of the Church outside the sphere of inter-church 


relations in the narrower sense. 


There has been yet another new trend since the eighties. Social 
movements are increasing their influence both in a number of 
Third World countries and Europe. As in the case of the women's 
and Green movements, for instance, various groups and individu- 
als - without forming umbrella organizations and despite pursuing 
what are often quite different aims - are able to mobilize consid- 
erable support for a common objective. They influence public 
opinion and also political decision-making. This new trend is also 
causing a shift of emphasis in the Church's own development 
effort, especially where public relations are concerned. In _ the 
sixties and seventies this was primarily a question of promoting 
its basic activities and showing it to be an advocate of the people 
in the developing countries, their "political lobby”. Little use was 
made of the mass media for this purpose. The main target groups 


were the parishes and the various action groups within the 
Church. 


But the more the "Catholic environment” breaks up and the 
individualization of both society and religion increases, the nar- 
rower the traditional basis for the Church's development activities 
could become. At the same time, people who have never been or 
are no longer closely connected with the Church and who will 
hardly ever be reached through the Church's traditional channels 
of communication are now taking a greater interest in its develop- 
ment work. So just as the Church's lobbying function has 


changed, so too has its informative role: It now has to extend 
beyond the Church's own confines. 
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More than three decades have Passed since the Church embarked 
upon its own development Programmes and thus extended its 
range beyond the traditional areas of charitable work. Today the 


Church is faced with new but very similar problems both in the 


"Third World" and in Germany itself. In the course of project 


work new target groups are discovered and the trend, as already 
mentioned, is "from project to process, from process to social 
movement". At home the trend is from Church-centred information 


at the grassroots to the formation of an open solidarity movement. 


The Church's achievements in the field of development are today 
widely recognized. But this is no cause for complacency or self- 
righteousness. Not only the state and society must consider 
whether they are responding adequately to the challenges of the 
development process. The Church, too, and individual Christians 
must take a critical look at themselves. Are we genuinely pre- 
pared ‘to alleviate the hardships of our times within the limits of 
its means, giving generously, as was the ancient custom of the 
Church, not merely out of what is superfluous, but also from the 
substance" (GS 88)? Are we really going to condone, indeed do we 
accept, that “we are required, for the sake of mankinds sur- 
vival in decent conditions, to drastically change our way of 
life, our economic and social priorities ..., to adopt new forms of 
self-moderation, a collective asceticism, as it were (UH I1V.4)? Has 
the Church's development work really become a religious movement 
as well, as Cardinal Frings said it should be when MISEREOR was 


founded? 


1.3. The Church's social doctrine in terms of development 


Global perspective 


| 
The Church's social doctrine as redefined in response to the 


social problems of the 19th century focused initially on the 
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industrial countries. After the second world war it began to 


encompass mankind in the one world. Economic development be- 


came part of the agenda. 


When, during the 19th century, the nations of Europe and North 
America were convulsed by the impact of industrialization and the 
beginnings of capitalism, the Church responded by redefining 
Catholic social doctrine. The formation of a small group who 
possessed most of the wealth on the one hand and the increasing 
pauperization of the new industrial proletariat, who for the most 
part had no rights, had thrown up a new "social question’, that 
of social justice. The Church's very first social encyclical, 
"Rerum novarum" (1891), shows how that response came about. It 
deduces from the nature of man the principles of social and 
political order and describes and analyzes existing social condi- 
tions. From both it draws practical conclusions for dealing with 


the actual situation. 


Whereas the Church's social teaching was in the beginning and 
then for decades afterwards related principally to the industrial 
countries and their social problems, its scope was broadened after 
the second world war. Growing economic and political cooperation 
and integration, decolonization, the entry of newly independent 
countries into the international community, global communication 
and cultural interaction focused international debate on the devel- 
opment of mankind and all people in one world. The starvation 
and want of millions upon millions of poor and oppressed people 


became the new International Social Question. 


This shift towards a global perspective was first expressed in the 
words of the universal Church in the two encyclicals on social 
questions issued by Pope John XXIII, “Mater et magistra” (1961) 
and "Pacem in terris” (1963), and in the documents adopted by 


the Second Vatican Council: "Today men are so intimately 
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associated 


in all parts of the world that they feel, as it were, as 


if they are members of the same household. Therefore, the na- 


tions that enjoy a sufficiency and abundance of everything may 
not overlook the plight of other nations whose citizens experience 
such domestic problems that they are all but overcome by poverty 


and hunger, and are not able to enjoy basic human rights" 
(MM 157). 


Development was thus firmly placed on the Church's agenda. 
Beginning with "Populorum progressio” (1967), Pope Paul VI 
focused attention on development aid and the need to restructure 
the world economy and at the same time shows the Church's 
commitment to development to be part of an overall concept of 
evangelization (cf. "Evangelii mnuntiandi" 31, 1975). These 
beginnings are extended, developed and intensified in Pope John 
Paul II's  encyclicals "Sollicitudo rei socialis” (1987) and 
"“Centesimus annus" (1991). Furthermore, increasing emphasis is 
placed on the interrelationship of world peace and development. 
Thus in “Justice Creates Peace" (1983), the German Bishops’ 
Conference describes development work, alongside protection of 
human rights and the creation of a global peace order, as a 


substantial element of present-day efforts to promote peace. 
Development of the whole person and all people 


The Church's tenet for achieving "one world” is to develop the 
human being as a whole. It goes beyond economic growth and 
embraces values and benefits which industry, commerce and 


politics cannot provide. 


Development means movement, a process of change. By making 
development - or liberation - the leitmotif of the International 
Social Question the Church is stressing the transition from a 
rather static to a more dynamic concept of society and mankind as 


a whole (cf. GS 5). Hence the principles elaborated in Catholic 
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social doctrine are not insignificant. Indeed, when related and 
involving much conflict they produce 
of 


applied to social change 
standards for determining development targets and ways 


achieving them. 


The Church's concept for achieving the "one world” is “holistic” 
or integral development. It was expounded in the principal social 
encyclicals of Popes Paul VI and John Paul II. It has also become 
the main guideline for development activities sponsored by the 
Catholic Church in. the Federal Republic of Germany 
(cf. EF 1.2.1). The quintessence of this concept of holistic 
development is personal dignity. According to this “supreme 
principle” of Church sociz: doctrine, "individual men are neces- 
sarily the foundation, cause and end of all social institutions. We 
are referring to human beings, insofar as they are social by 
nature and raised to an order of existence that transcends and 
subdues nature" (MM 219). Hence the development effort must be 
geared to protecting the human person in all its dimensions and 
fostering its development. The aim is the development of the 
entire person and - as every individual has personal dignity - 


the development of all people (cf. PP 43). 


It follows from this that ‘development is not simply synonymous 
with economic growth" (PP 14). Although it has "a necessary 
economic dimension ... since it must supply the greatest possible 
number of the world’s inhabitants with an availability of goods 
essential for them ‘to be’, it is not limited to that dimension” 
(SRS 28). Development suited to man’s needs cannot be achieved 
“without due consideration for the social, cultural and spiritual 
dimensions of the human being” (SRS 9). "When individuals and 
communities do not see a rigorous respect for the moral, cultural 
and spiritual requirements based on the dignity of the person and 
the proper identity of each community, beginning with the family 
and religious societies, then all the rest .. 


. will prove unsatisfy- 


ing and in the end contemptible". Thus a "type of development 
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which did not respect and Promote human rigths 
social, economic and political, 


- personal and 


including the rights of nations and 
peoples" - would not be “really worthy of man" (SRS 33). 


Looking back on the mostly socio-economic development strategies 
of past decades, we see that to the Church industrial development 
"(is) not a Straightforward process, as it were automatic and in 
itself limitless, as though, given certain conditions, the human 
race were able to progress rapidly towards an undefined perfec- 
tion” (SRS 27). In order to promote the human being truly 
holistically in this sense, development depends on values and 
benefits which the economy cannot provide. It is dependent upon 
conditions which government alone cannot ensure. And it pursues 


goals that are not accessible to science and technology alone 
(cf. PP. 21). 


Hence the Church advocates a kind of development which takes 
full account of the various dimensions of the human being. Those 
dimensions are interrelated. They are conditional upon one anoth- 
er and must therefore be developed together. If one element 
predominates or development is reduced to but one element, then 


such one-sided development, too, will not succeed. 


Solidarity 


| 
global solidarity. New alliances of this kind are necessary in 
. 

lorder to advance the development process, and not least in order 


‘The International Social Question cannot be resolved without 


to remove global economic imbalances. The Church is committed to, 
"a preferential option for the poor’. | 
| 


| 
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One of the foundations of the Church's social doctrine is the 


principle of solidarity. Action on the basis of solidarity respects 
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dignity of others and seeks to shape social life in 


the personal | 
r indi- 


such a way that people see themselves as subjects of thei 


vidual development and in this process learn to treat one another 


as neighbours. Action on the basis of solidarity is one of the 
original ways of exercising justice, for it is opposed to individu- 
alism, which in turn is inimical to man's sense of community, and 


to collectivist ideas which suppress every person's individuality. 


Every person should act on the basis of solidarity. But that 
solidarity must also manifest itself in social systems which coun- 
teract and overcome the "structures of sin’, the term constantly 
used by Pope John Paul || to describe conditions which in many 
instances exploit the people and are an affront to human dignity. 
It calls for the removal of social imbalances which place a greater 


burden on the weak than on the strong. 


The International Social Question cannot be answered without 
global solidarity, for solidarity is "the path to peace and at the 
same time to development" (SRS 39). It is the path to "the com- 
mon weal of the whole world” (EF 1.1.1), which exists in “the 


human and spiritual progress of all men” (PP 76, SRS 10). 


That is why the Church encourages the formation of ‘new allianc- 
es of solidarity” (ICFB): both among the poor and between rich 
and poor, at the individual, national and international level. Here 
solidarity among the nations finds its aim and appropriate expres- 
sion in a “real international system ... which will rest on the 
foundation of the equality of all peoples and on the necessary 
respect for their legitimate differences" (SRS 39). 


For an institutional framework, too, it is necessary to ensure and 
Promote a fair political, economic and technological exchange 
worldwide. If the present "international imbalance” is to be recti- 
fied, a situation in which only the economically strong nations of 


the North are able to assert their interests, a "higher degree of 
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international order" will have to be sought (SRS 43). 
need to establish at international level as well 


There is a 
"an economic sys- 


tem in which the market serves the common good", that is to say, 


a system which creates for the poor - whether individuals or 
nations - conditions which enable them to improve their situation 


through their own efforts (cf. CA 52). 


The present world economic system cannot be described as just or 
as market-based - in the sense of a market economy tempered by 
social justice - as long as it lacks equal opportunities for 
all, including the’ institutional foundations, and as long as 
trade and the distribution of goods are so unevenly balanced. In 
this connection the Church calls for drastic reform of internation- 
al trade, the world monetary and financial system, the technology 


transfer and the structure of international organizations 
(cf. SRS 43). 


More than others, we as the Church must subject ourselves to the 
demands of global solidarity. Solidarity must be shown above all 
towards those who need it most. That is why the whole Church, 
inspired by the example of the Church in Latin America, identi- 
fies itself with a "preferential option for the poor on the basis of 
solidarity’ (PUEBLA 1134). This option should not exhaust itself 
in mere non-committal sympathy for disadvantaged people in 
distant countries. On the contrary, by challenging us to work for 
political and social justice and to oppose oppression in its many 
forms it places us on the side of the poor with their suffering 


and hopes, their bitter experiences and struggles (cf. 3.2.1). 


Justice, peace, integrity of Creation 


eee men 


lin the Federal Republic the “Joint Conference Church and Devel- 
opment” has long proved its worth as an ecumenical forum. In 


the ecumenical process aimed at justice, peace and integrity; 
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of Creation the Churches have jointly proposed that the critical 
nature and interaction of these issues affecting mankind be stud- 


ied with a view to finding joint solutions. 
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The problems relating to humankind's survival have also become 
the focal point of ecumenical discussion within the Christian 
Churches, especially in recent years. In the Federal Republic the 
"Joint Conference Church and Development” (GKKE) has for some 
time proved to be a reliable forum for dialogue and action. 
The Ecumenical Process for Justice, Peace and the Integrity of 
Creation - not least through its assemblies in Stuttgart (1988), 
Dresden/Magdeburg/Dresden (1988-89), Basel (1989) and Seoul 
(1990) - has highlighted these themes. This process is not only 
important in terms of the social effectiveness of the Church. In 
their ecumenical dialogue the Churches give each other fresh 
impetus. Contact with other traditions challenges them to take a 
critical view of their own approach, of their own teaching and 
practice. As a result, the documents adopted by consensus dur- 
ing the Ecumenical Process contain, over and above the many 
statements on specific issues and practical recommendations, 
several fundamental conclusions which point the way forward as 


regards the Church's teaching, dogma and activities: 


- In view of the global problems of our time, the possibilities 
for joint witness by Christians and the Churches must not 
remain unexplored: "We are convinced that Christians need 
to meet at every level of the Churches’ life to coordinate 
their response to the threats hanging over the future of 


humanity. Their witness and life will be decisive.” 
(BASEL 4). 


The joint efforts of Christians and the Churches will only 
be credible if they show courage and are capable of self- 


criticism: "For too long we have been blind to the 
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implications and demands of the gospel in respect to justice, 
peace and the integrity of Creation. Together with others 


we stand in new need of a new beginning (BASEL 42, 
cf. 41-45). 


The Churches have jointly advocated that the issues con- 
fronting mankind as expressed by the terms justice, peace 
and environment should be viewed in their global dimension, 
their critical nature and their interaction: "We face a cumu- 
lative series of interlocking problems which endanger human 
survival. Together they represent a_ global crisis" 
(BASEL 8). Our ability to meet our responsibility as Chris- 
tians and as the church is measured by whether we can 


cope with the magnitude of these challenges. 


The growing awareness of the interdependence of the huge 
problems facing mankind, clearly manifest in the Ecumenical 
Process, has led us to pay greater attention in our social 
teaching and our development work to problems that have 
long been overlooked. Now we look at not only the human 
rights, social, political and cultural aspects but increasingly 
the ecological dimension of development as well. There is a 
growing realization that where the natural sources of life 


are destroyed, opportunities for development, too, are lost. 
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Part 2. The Socio-Ethical Rationale of Development Work 


if our country is to generate effective impulses for development 
work aimed at meeting the needs of mankind, there will have to 
be "new alliances of solidarity" here too. Institutions, groups and 
individuals with different religious, ideological and political back- 
grounds will have to combine their efforts in pursuit of this 
common goal. Mutual understanding will not always be an easy 
task, especially where the many interlocking aspects of motivation 


as well as ethical and conceptual approaches are concerned. 


Hence the dialogue necessary to bring about such new alliances 
relates not. only to the specific aims and methods of joint action. 
The experience of recent decades rather teaches that it also 
depends largely on the responses to the deeper issues: what man 
and the world are that are supposed to develop; how and why we 
need to take action; what the fundamental goal should be. The 
extent of agreement or disagreement on such fundamental matters 


will broaden or narrow down the possibilities for cooperation. 


How can extensive agreement be achieved in our pluralistic socie- 
ty? We offer our views on three areas of dialogue we consider to 
be important: appreciation of a global convergence of interests; a 
comprehension of justice which provides a basis for consensus; 
human rights. The defence of human rights not only explains our 
common commitment; it is also the doorway to agreement on the 


basic contents and the aims of development. 


ze The North's interest in the South's development 


Development cooperation is also in the medium and long-term 
interest of the wealthy countries of the North. However, to 
justify it and determine its nature solely on this basis would not 
be commensurate with the dictate of humane development. 
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In pursuing their foreign policies countries frequently invoke 
national interests. Where they have a democratic constitution their 
governments canvass the support of the people, or at least the 
majority. For some time now there has been a growing awareness 
that those national interests are not served if they are inter- 
preted too narrowly or too selfishly in order to gain only 
short-term advantage. 


As we mentioned in the introduction, no part of the world can 
master its problems by being indifferent to the fate of other 
regions. Widespread poverty in the southern hemisphere not only 
swells the northward flow of people trying to flee poverty. It 
drives people to overexploit the natural sources of life, thus 
threatening tremendous damage to the entire ecological system. 
Moreover, lasting mass poverty increases the threat to world 
peace. Hence it is in the Norths own fundamental interest to 
promote the development of the poor countries. In order to ward 
off these global dangers together, and thus safeguard their own 
future as well, the industrial countries have no option but to 


form coalitions of solidarity with the developing countries. 


The Church does not underestimate this motive for development 
cooperation. Successive Popes have pointed out that the conse- 
quences of missed opportunities for development affect mankind as 
a whole. The various dialogue programmes arranged in recent 
decades by the Joint Conference Church and Development in 
Germany have likewise stressed that we all depend on each other 
and derive from this interdependence the political force of common 


interest. 


Much would be gained if what is commonly referred to as "en- 
lightened self-interest’ were to produce a policy aimed at mutual 


medium and long-term advantage in the field of development as 
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well. The question is whether this will suffice to resolve the 


international problem of development. Our conclusion is that it 


will not. For one thing even "enlightened self-interest’ can 
stimulate but limited solidarity. Only where the rich countries 
derived benefit, only where they themselves would be affected by 
the long-term and global consequences of their failure to provide 
assistance, would they be prepared to assist the poor countries. 
This is an inadequate way of easing the burden on the South. 
Furthermore, such a limited definition of solidarity translates into 
an inadequate conception of development. It leaves out of consid- 
eration legitimate aims and demands resulting from the personal 
dignity of the poor and thus lacks the central notion which 


ensures truly humane development. 


There is therefore no alternative: development concepts are not 
fully adequate unless they recognize and make allowance for the 
legitimate interests of others as such, in other words unless the 
developed countries think less about their own interests and more 
about those of mankind as a whole, unless they take the step 
from limited to global solidarity. This process of seeing our own 
and other people's interests in terms of the well-being of the 
world community is the subject of our deliberations on justice and 


human rights. 


2.2 Justice 


Justice demands that the exchange between rich and poor coun- 


tries be organized in such a way that those who are worst off 


derive the greatest benefit. 


Justice as an aim and principle is very important to our society. 
And it is generally recognized that the relations between industri- 


al and developing countries must be commensurate with the 
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Principle of justice. The response is less unanimous when one 
asks: What conditions and what modes of conduct are just? What 
standards can be derived from the concept of justice in the minds 


of the people in industrial countries for the development of rela- 
tions with the poor nations? 


In the language of ethics and legal philosophy, justice is first 
and foremost a moral attitude based on the determination "to give 
everyone his due" (Ulpian). Seen as an underlying principle of 
social order, justice implies a commitment to respect the univer- 
sally applicable conditions of coexistence in freedom. The first 
among those conditions are human rights. On this level justice 
demands the same for all. Even where the aim is to achieve 
greater collective benefit, no one may be prevented from exercis- 
ing his human rights (cf. 2.3). But this does not rule out the 
possibility of conflicting demands for the settlement of which the 


law has to provide appropriate rules. 


Below the level of human rights differences in social conditions 
are unavoidable and quite legitimate. But there immediately arise 
such questions as: What differences are tenable? In which case 
and to what extent, from the point of view of justice, are in- 
equalities in the distribution of economic and social rights, oppor- 


tunities and goods, acceptable? 


Recent discussion has produced the principle that social and 
economic disparities are only permissible if they "bring the most 
disadvantaged nations the greatest possible benefit” (J. Rawls). 
This principle is not directly concerned with ensuring the fairest 
possible distribution of goods. Its object rather is to correct 
unequal starting positions arising from natural or social distinc- 


tions. Thus justice in the sense of fairness is intended to provide 


the necessary balance. 
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ching consequences for the 


It is a principle which has far-rea 
well. As 


equitable development of international relations as 


regards the systems of exchange between industrial and develop- 


ment countries, the one which brings most benefit to the poorest 
nations should be chosen. Only then, in the sense of this princi- 
ple, can the structures of international trade and the global 
economy be considered just. 


This undoubtedly establishes an important criterion for the fur- 
ther development of relations between rich and poor countries. 
Nonetheless, one should not overlook the fact. that this’ tse .a 
minimum requirement and, taken by itself, does not fully meet our 
responsibility to ensure international social justice. For if none of 
the systems of exchange actually or theoretically available were 
capable of reducing the disparity between rich and poor, would 
we then say the choice of the best of those systems would be 
"fair"? We therefore emphatically repeat (cf. 1.2 and 1.3) that 
social justice means satisfying the basic needs of all and provid- 
ing equal opportunities for development. The economic system, 
the trading system, must make allowance for this and be judged 


accordingly. 


In connection with the aims of development it is also necessary to 
remember that, generally speaking, only those with the lowest 
incomes tend to be regarded as the most disadvantaged. This 
viewpoint is not incorrect, but it is one-sided. If we look solely 
at differences in income we are apt to consider the structures of 
the exchange between North and South, too, solely in terms of 
what prospects they offer for improving incomes in the poor 
countries. Thus the many social and cultural aspects of the 


development process are left out of consideration. 
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2.3. Human rights 


If justice is to be more specifically defined and effectively 
applied, human rights must play a major role. As those rights are 
inherent in the personal dignity of every individual, their recog- 
nition suggests a universal consensus on the foundations of 
human coexistence. Human rights also make possible a consensus 
on the conditions and aims of development. 
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Justice only exists where the rights of man are recognized by a 
society based on the rule of law and where the exercise of those 
rights is assured. At the same time, positive law applicable at a 
given time must always serve the aim of establishing an equitable 
order of coexistence for all. With this in view, positive law is 
always open to criticism and further development. How very much 
law and justice belong together is most clearly and effectively 


manifest in the concept of human rights. 


Of course, one must not overlook or play down the fact that 
human rights are often blatantly disregarded. Furthermore, some 
cultures still have great difficulty reconciling those human rights 
with their own tradition on account of their European origin. Time 
and again disputes arise over the proper understanding of human 
rights and the correct interpretation of the instruments for their 
protection. All the same, human rights are today recognized, at 
least in principle, as the basis for the coexistence of people and 
nations in the one world, and their universal application is now 
hardly challenged. Human rights are therefore irreplaceable as 
the common basis for development cooperation, which is the joint 
responsibility of people with different religious or ideological 


convictions and different political aims. Nor is there a better 
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basis for an intensive dialogue between industrial and developing 


countries. 


The bedrock of all human rights is human dignity. Every individ- 
ual is entitled to those rights by virtue of the fact that he or she 
is a human being. Because man is a person from birth and is 
responsible for his moral self-determination, he is entitled to the 
opportunities in society that enable him to fulfil his life as a 
person and to play a responsible part in shaping the world. Thus 
his “inner” freedom corresponds with his "external" freedom. 
Recognition of a person's moral autonomy presupposes that his or 


her human rights be recognized by society. 


The preamble to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights pro- 
claimed by the United Nations in 1948 refers specifically to "the 
dignity to which all members of the human family are entitled’. 
That dignity is interpreted differently by different religions and 
ideologies. To us Christians it is inherent in the fact that God 
made man in his image and allows him to share in his life through 
his redemption by Jesus Christ. Seen as a whole, however, the 
general experience and recognition of mans _ original freedom, 
which has no secular derivation, is in itself a solid foundation for 
dialogue between all humans and in defence of human rights 
(ef: "GS 40). 


The catalogue of human rights has been developed over the last 
two centuries. At first there were only the individual rights of 
protection from the state (right to life, right to equality before 
the law, right to property, etc.). To those were added political 
rights. Soon the social and political struggles during the indus- 
trial revolution began to challenge the “narrow individualistic 
interpretation’ of these human rights. As a result, the labour 


movements began to demand participation in the nation's social 
and economic affairs. 
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This demand eventually won global recognition 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 


in the form of the 


which says that everyone 
is entitled "to realization of the economic, social and cultural 


rights indispensable for his dignity and the free development of 


his personality" (Article 22). Included in this second generation 


of human rights are the "right to work" (Article 23) and the 
“right to rest and leisure” (Article 24), the "right to a standard 
of living adequate for the health and well-being of himself 
(i.e. every person) and of his family including food, clothing, 
housing, medical care and necessary social services" (Article 25), 
as well as the right to an education (which should be) "directed 


to the full development of the human personality” (Article 26). 


These social and cultural human rights, like the fundamental 
freedoms, are essential for the development of the individual's 
life. Indeed, the Church spoke sooner of them than of the funda- 
mental freedoms. Although the social and cultural rights are in 
most legal systems not explicitly codified as basic rights which 
the individual can assert in a court of law, they require the state 
to shape the economic and social life of the community in such a 


way that individuals and groups can effectively exercise them. 


However, the proclamations of human rights referred to above do 
not yet have the force of law, that is to say, they are not di- 
rectly binding on individual states. This is only achieved through 
international or regional conventions. Those deserving special 
mention in this connection are the human rights covenants of 1966 
and the 1950 European Convention for the Protection of Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms - the most effective instrument 
of protection to date - together with its supplementary protocols 
of later years. The human rights are today codified in the consti- 


tutions of many individual countries. 


In December 1981, the General Assembly of the United Nations 


went beyond previous declarations and conventions and proclaimed 
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the "right to development” an inalienable human right. According 
to the report submitted by the UN Secretary-General, "develop- 
ment" is understood as the development of the human person in 
harmony with the community. Although the ‘right to develop- 
ment" and its binding application in law have not yet been fully 
formulated, the establishment of a number of international 
organizations and the conclusion of treaties providing for develop- 
ment processes ("international law of development") represent 


initial attempts to give that right legal substance. 
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The human rights are rights in the juridical sense that are based 
on ethical principles. The ethic of human rights carries greater 
weight than their legal character. It seeks to create the con- 
ditions in which all mankind are not only granted but can also 
exercise their rights. Both make human rights an important 


stimulus for development. 
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All human rights have a twofold nature. They are rights in the 
legal sense based on ethical principles. Although certain value- 
concepts are also manifest in other rules of law, in the case 
of human rights the link between the juridical level and the 
ethical foundation of the modern concept of freedom is so close 
that one can say the human rights have an ethic of their own. 
The human rights in the juridical sense are nowadays gaining 
universal recognition precisely because they are based on this 
constantly spreading ethic. Both, rights in the narrower sense 


and the ethic of human rights, are conditional upon and comple- 
ment each other. 


The human rights ethic, however, that is, the ethical principles 


underlying codified human rights, goes further than the legal 


character of those rights. It not only requires the recognition 


and observance of human rights, by governments for instance, 


but also envisages the actual exercise of those rights, with all 


members of the community actually being able to enjoy the 
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liberties manifest in and guaranteed by the human rights. Its 


object, therefore, is to establish the socio-economic and other 


conditions as the framework within which people can truly exer- 
cise their rights in everyday life. Thus the effective realization 
of human rights always depends on the dynamic force of the 
human rights ethic. No one who believes in the human rights 
ethic can evade the obligation it imposes. For the legal and 
ethical dimension of human rights must be distinguished from one 
another but not separated. Anyone who demands and_ invokes 
human rights cannot tolerate a situation in which others - humans 
like themselves - are actually denied those rights owing to the 
conditions in which they live. 


Our thoughts on human rights as the foundation for development 
cooperation can be summed up in two conclusions. One is that 
human rights are per se the objects of the development process. 
They define what conditions worthy of human dignity should be 
like - which is the be-all and end-all of development assistance. 
In this way the human rights at the same time serve as criteria 
for the assessment of development concepts and processes. The 
other is that human rights establish an irrefutable obligation for 
all involved in the development process. All - whether govern- 
ments, organizations, churches, groups or _ individuals - are 
obliged to support and promote a process of development aimed at 


enabling all humans to exercise their innate rights as humans. 
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Part 3. Theological Foundations of the Church's Development Work 


We Christians see ourselves called upon by the Gospel to help in 
the development of peoples. For our faith tells us that our 
thoughts and actions are only consistent with the Gospel if they 
allow the word of God to speak in such a way that first and 


foremost the distress of the poor is articulated. 


< Bal Deduction of human rights from the faith 
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Human rights are increasingly regarded as the universal ational 
of development. To us Christians they derive from the Jewish- 
Christian history of the revelation. Our faith binds us to help 


safeguard and develop human rights and the human rights ethic. 
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The more human rights are recognized as the foundation of devel- 
opment and of our commitment to development, the greater the 
universal consensus which also makes comprehensive solidarity 
pacts possible. "If it is true that we require the solidary of all 
mankind in order to solve the world’s major problems of the 
future, then human rights should be the medium, the basis, of 
that solidarity” (H. Tenhumberg). The Church also regards 
human rights as the foundation of its own commitment to develop- 
ment, for it is “firmly convinced that promotion of human rights 
is a dictate of the Gospel and must therefore play a central role 
in the service of the Gospel” (MV). 


The Church and human rights 


Initially, however, the Church made hard work of recognizing 
human rights. The fact that the Christian faith can only be 
adopted in freedom and therefore presupposes man's innate free- 


dom produced the first movements towards freedom of conscience 
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and religion in the early years of Christianity and in the Middle 


Ages, and those movements Paved the way, as it were, for the 


broader range of freedom we know today. Yet it is undeniable 


that the belief in a rigid social order for a long time suppressed 
the dynamism of Christian freedom. The Church has adhered to 
such a pattern for too long. "As we are well aware, the Church's 
attitude towards human rights during the last two centuries too 
frequently has been characterized by hesitations, objections and 


reservations’ (KMR 18). The impetus for freedom generated by 


the faith dispersed into the modern secular freedom movement, 


which made it socially effective, often in the face of resistance 
from the Church. 


Since the encyclical "Pacem in terris" and the Second Vatican 
Council, however, the Church has not only increasingly and then 
very strongly perceived human rights as a "sign of the times” 
but completely changed its own conception of them. It now 
ponders their roots in the evolution of its own faith and asks 


how the faith can help safeguard and develop those rights. 
The faith of Israel: human dignity, freedom, responsibility 


We can go back as far as the faith of Israel to find that it caused 
a radical change in the understanding of God and man, without 
which the concept of human freedom could not have evolved. The 
previously dominant mythological view of the world is based solely 
on an inextricable mesh of divine and human reality. It leaves 
room neither for divine nor for human freedom. Israel, on the 
other hand, recognizes God as the sovereign Creator of the 
world, and the world as Gods autonomous Creation. Man is the 
principal of Creation and remains at the same time a part of it. 
The freedom to which he is called manifests itself in a responsi- 


bility for the entire world as Creation (cf.. Gens 1, 26-28). 
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Israel's faith in Creation establishes man's prominence through his 
likeness with God: Thus "God created man in his image; in the 
divine image he created him" (Gens 1, 27). Thetdignity of man, 
the foundation of all human rights, derives its whole depth from 
man's divine image: "The dignity of man is the dignity of God's 


image" (Pius XII). It is therefore inviolable. 


In its long evolution Israel becomes increasingly convinced that 
the God who chose it as his people is the one and only God of 
the whole of mankind. He is the origin of the one humankind and 
at the same time the guarantor of the likeness of all humans. 
Every person and all people are his image. This shows how much 
of its central content the modern evolution of freedom has re- 
ceived from the Jewish-Christian belief in Creation. This is the 
source of respect for human dignity and of the understanding of 
human rights as freedoms: Each and every person has the same 
dignity, and that dignity acquires its special distinction in a 
freedom which does not allow the individual to do as he pleases 


but challenges him to meet his responsibility. 
Jesus Christ: love, the path to freedom 
Man's dignity and freedom which constitute Creation are, accord- 


ing to the testimony of the Christian faith, confirmed and con- 


summated in Jesus Christ. Through him freedom and justice are 


explained anew - in the sense of love. 

In reality, according to the Second Vatican Council, ‘it is only in 
the mystery of the Word made flesh that the mystery of man truly 
becomes clear”. Jesus Christ "fully reveals man to. himself” 


(GS 22). Just as Christ represents the fulfilment of man’s being, 
the "freedom of the children of God", which the Christian knows 


to be his calling, does not mean the rejection, rather the ful- 
filment, of man's freedom. 
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From the relationship with his Father Jesus acquired the freedom 
to show the unqualified love for his fellow creatures which he 


proclaimed and lived. He suffered, died and rose again from the 


dead to free mankind through his love. In him we perceive the 


source of Christian and human freedom: to be loved and to love 
unconditionally and thereby to become free. Because we owe our 
freedom to the love we receive and the love we ourselves give, 
love is the path to freedom. Freedom ensues from the willingness 


to take the risk of love. Jesus Christ is the guarantor of this 
freedom in solidarity. 


Christian faith - new impulses 


Today, human dignity, freedom and human rights are rightly 
derived from reason. But they are not simply planted in reason 
without any historical context. Indeed, this comprehension based 
on reason has developed gradually in response to _ historical 
events. We have shown how stimulus for this process was gener- 
ated by the evolution of the Jewish-Christian faith. And today 
still we can derive from the Christian faith both new dimensions 
for human rights and fresh impulses for their realization. At the 
same time it enables us to identify sources of danger. In consid- 
ering our development work in terms of human rights, there are 


several points we should like to emphasize: 


_ Freedom is not primarily, less still exclusively, a question 
of independence but of love. It should not be misconstrued 
as an individual quality. It is for the most part manifest in 


solidarity. 


- On the other hand, that solidarity does not nullify the 
individual's. freedom. “Because man_ belongs totally and 
radically to God his fellow men have no right whatsoever to 


interfere with his life’ (W. Kasper). Thus, government, 
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industry, comm 


their control over people. 


The Christian faith warns against the "God complex", 
meaning that man thinks he can create freedom himself and 
perfect it in the course of history. The Christian faith is 
based on the hope that the consummation of man’s freedom 
lies in God's redeeming action. It thus protects freedom 
from all ideologies and utopian ideas whose advocates see 
them as the fulfilment of history and pursue the totalitarian 


elimination of freedom. 


- Those who see in Jesus Christ the guarantor of freedom 
based on solidarity will not succumb to resignation and 
despair when all human endeavour seems in vain. They will 
draw from the example of Jesus the patience and persever- 
ance to continue to risk freedom and pave the way for 


"God's justice’. 
Beyond the ethic of human rights 


Thus the ethic of human rights is both supported and deepened 
by the Christian faith. But in the faith we also perceive its 
limits, for the justice inherent in the human rights ethic must 
always fall short of the “more abounding justice’ (Mt 5,20) which, 
in the Sermon on the Mount, is attributed to and is expected of 
us in the name of Jesus. This creative love does not calculate, 
nor can it be measured by any standard or demanded by any law. 
It obliges others or comes as a gift when not expected, and it 


forgives them when they are undeserving of forgiveness. 


But the love that "goes beyond what justice can provide’ (GS 78) 
is not unrelated to human rights. In fact it renders them a 


service which they themselves cannot demand. That surplus (of 
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love) of which the Church 


is a sign also nurtures human rights" 
(Tenhumberg). 


3.2  Self-development through solidarity 
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Christian action has its rationale and yardstick in the conduct of 
Jesus. In his imitation of Jesus man knows that he has God's 
unconditional confirmation and support. The succession creates an 
environment where everyone knows that he is accepted and all 
can develop their personality in mutual respect. In our time the 


succession assumes the form of universal solidarity. 
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Christian action is only consistent with the Gospel if its rationale 
and yardstick are to be seen in the conduct of Jesus Christ. He 
wants mankind to have life and to have it in abundance 
(cf. Jn 10,10). He shows mankind that God negates all despotism, 
force and bondage and gives them “more” justice in their regained 
freedom. The basic message from Christ's life, death and resur- 
rection to every human being is: you are loved by God and 
unconditionally affirmed and acknowledged by him - the categori- 


cal indicative before every imperative. 


The contents of the Gospel and the manner in which Jesus com- 
municates them to us are complementary. Jesus enables mankind 
to experience God's unconditional love by seeking without preju- 
dice the company of those who are branded and excluded by 
society. He sides with them, brings them out of their deadly 


isolation and imbues them with self-respect and courage. 


Christian action in the succession of Jesus is manifest in the 
exhortation to “help carry one another's burdens" (Gal 6,2), to 
receive one another (cf. Rom 15,7) to “think humbly of others as 


superior to themselves, each of you looking to others interests 
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(Phil 2,3-4). The experience of being 
p the prospect of an 


rather than to his own" 
unconditionally loved and accepted opens U 
in which every individual can develop in mutual 
in which - through all conflicts, 


environment 
respect and recognition, and 
even through all human failure - God's promises of a fulfilled, 


successful life can become more transparent. 


But the faithful cannot be content with cooperation within the 
Church. Life in the Christian faith must constantly discover new 
allegorical figures for God's communion with man and in this way 
give ever new historical meaning to the cause of Jesus, which in 
historical terms is unsurpassable. The stimulus for action thus 
generated should form not only a religious-allegorical world but 


extend to society as a whole, its archetypes and organization. 


Christian action in this sense also relates in particular to the 
object of development, which is the development of each and 
every individual. The development process reveals more clearly 
than previously that "there is an interdependence between the 
progress of the human person and the growth of society as such” 
(GS 25). At the same time, the successor community of the faith- 
ful opens up to a universal solidarity. Global problems also re- 
quire new alliances of solidarity “in order to secure development 


in peace, in order to safeguard nature itself and the world about 
us” (SRS 47). 


3.2.1 Action based on charity 


God's unconditional love enables man to affirm himself and others 
in all their finiteness and limitations. This affirmation of others 
enables man to serve them. In accordance with the example set by 
Jesus, it is a service especially for the poor and weak. The 


"preferential option for the poor” governs the Church's develop- 
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ment work. Its aim 


is to enable the poor to take their life and 
fate in their own hands. 


Practical Christianity is charity. It is relevant if it meets current 


needs in a manner that is consistent with the Gospel. Thus 
engaging in development actitivies means, in terms of today's 
social challenges, respecting the charitable dimension of the 


Gospel and testifying to the unity of our love of God and of our 
neighbour. 


The Gospel teaches us the truth about man: He is only himself 
when he transcends himself. The Gospel shows us that God is his 
very self in that he transcends himself and becomes human. The 


two together are the theological rationale of the Church's develop- 


ment activity. 


God's unconditional love for man in his finiteness and limitations 
is the fundamental truth of the history of Jesus. God reveals 
himself in Jesus as the love which enables finite man to affirm 
himself, which frees him to recognize his identity. In the succes- 
sion of Jesus exists that love for our neighbour which seeks to 
enable him to affirm himself and to free him to recognize his own 
identity. In that succession of Jesus, the relationship between 
man and God (cf. Mt 25,34-40; 1 Jn 4,20 seq.) and God himself 
(cf. 1 Jn 4,7.8.12) are present. Thus unconditional love for one's 
neighbour also means affirming God as the unconditional love that 
has revealed itself in Jesus Christ as the foundation and focal 
point of our life together in freedom. The Christian's neighbour 
tells him the direction he must go so as not to lose the foundation 
and focal point of his faith (Mt 25,31-46). Christian action is 
charity. Taking Jesus as the model, its specific aim is to help 
"the oppressed”. To help the poor and needy is to know the Lord 
(cf. Jer 22,16). “According to the Christian message ... mans 


relationship to his neighbour is bound up with his relationship to 
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God; his response to the love of God, saving us through Christ, 


is shown to be effective in his love and service of men. Christian 


love of neighbour and justice cannot be separated” (IM 25). 


Charity implies more than responding to the needs of the poor. It 
focuses on the shadowy side of the individual's existence, but 
also on that of society as a whole. It pays serious attention to 


man's place in society, which all too often is only on the fringe. 


Charity is extended first and foremost to those who so far have 
been denied the chance to conduct their lives on their own re- 
sponsibility. This "preferential option for the poor” (cf. 1.3) 
testifies to the dignity of man. The Church "clearly affirms that 
man is worth more for what he is than for what he has. She. 
bears witness to the fact that this dignity cannot be destroyed, 
whatever the situation of poverty, scorn, rejection or powerless- 
ness to which a human being has been reduced. She shows her 
solidarity with those who do not count in a society by which they 
are rejected spiritually and sometimes even physically” (ICFB 68). 


The preferential option for the poor is an expression of solidarity 
with the poor and a protest against poverty. This option is not 
discretionary. It denotes God's fundamental decision to uphold 
man unconditionally and to reject anything which impairs or 
destroys his existence as a human being. It testifies to God's 
basic decision to stand by oppressed and abandoned man in life 
and death (cf. Dtn 26,5-10; Jes 61,1-3; Lk 4,18 seq.; 6,20). It 
also directs us to a distinct place for our encounter with God: 
"Service to the poor really calls for constant conversion and 
purification among all Christians. That must be done if we are to 
achieve fuller identification each day with the poor Christ and our 
own poor.” (PUEBLA 1140). 


The Church's development work which is directed towards the 


poor in keeping with this option aims to give the poor more 
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self-confidence to develop their own initiatives, to enable them to 


take their life and fate in their own hands and to live not as the 
object of others but as the subject of their own evolution. 


Preferential option for the poor means that the poor must be the 
focal point of the Church's work and of development policy as a 
whole. This does not exclude other areas of activity and other 
target groups. The preferential option for the poor confronts us 
as Christians and as the Church with our own obligation: to be 
aware of the situation of the poor and its causes; to act in soli- 
darity ranging from tangible assistance to resolute cooperation in 
the task of overcoming injustice (cf. Part 4). 


3.2.2 Action based on solidarity 


Christian solidarity is rooted in the same dignity and calling of all 


men. It has no preconditions and opposes any limitation to those 
of like mind or allies. Christian solidarity at the side of the poor 
is a consequence of our faith and at the same the crystallization 


of our identity as Christians and the Church. 


The Gospel, on which the Church's development work is based, 
focuses our attention not so much on the work itself as on the 
people, not so much on abstract poverty as on the poor them- 
selves. They have a face. They suffer on account of the injustice 
of their standard of living. Through its preferential option for 
the poor the Church asks itself and society what people can 
expect from an economic and social order when they have to live 
on the lowest level of the social scale. It is only faithful to itself 
where it stands by those who up to now have not even belonged 
to themselves because their life has been made the means for the 


ends of others. Because God looks especially on them and has 
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given them standing they have a right to our special love and 


care. 


Christian solidarity with the poor is rooted in the same dignity 
and common calling of all men to be complete human beings. This 
common basis demands that we identify ourselves with the poor 
and with their cause, which is more than cooperation which 
reflects certain functions, more than cooperation on a quid- 
pro-quo basis. This explains why Christian solidarity does not 
require the fulfilment of preconditions. It is opposed to any 
restriction to like-minded persons and declared allies. It insists 
that development cooperation start from the separate identity of 


both sides: 


Thus solidarity with the poor must not develop into the kind of 
welfare that will create a new kind of dependence for them. They 
themselves hold the key to the solution of their vital problems. It 
is crucial that they be able to generate their own energy. It is 


not for us to develop them but for them to develop themselves. 


Charity stands for what the Church has always been from its 
inception and always should be: a Church for others, a Church 
for the poor. The poor say where the Church belongs to be in its 
right place. Solidarity shows what it means to be a Christian, 
where the Christian should go in order to be with his neighbour 
and Christ. The Christians are directed by the Gospel on a 
course that leads them not away from others but towards them. 
All other paths of salvation which lack the element of charity and 
solidarity lead to a dead-end. 


Solidarity with the poor is an indispensable consequence of the 
Christian faith. But beyond that it also describes the place where 
and the way in which the identity of Christians and the Church 
are constantly renewed. Many Christians have experienced this in 


recent decades - especially in "Third World” countries - and it 
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has been an experience of religious renewal. 


They have lived with 
the poor, shared their poverty, 


become a part of the world of 
those without possessions or rights, from whose point of view 
everything seems different from the way it is seen by those who 
live in economic and social security. Through this 


location they have gained a new, 


change of 


a deeper understanding of 
Christ's "downward transcendency", of his incarnation and empty - 
ing (cf. Phi 2,6-7). 


Our turning to God and our turning to the poor are not sequen- 
tial or contrary but rather parallel movements. Christian action 
side by side with the poor is not one sphere of application of the 
faith among others but the very essence of its identity. "The 
Holy Spirit makes it increasingly clear to us that holiness today 
requires a commitment to justice and solidarity with the poor and 
oppressed. The restructuring of society according to God's plan 
is part of the true holiness of the Christian" (World Synod of 
Bishops 1987). If the Church, in order to be more with itself, 
were to depart from social activity alongside the poor, it would 
lose precisely what it seeks to gain: its identity. "A religious 
community in the succession of Jesus has to tolerate being de- 
spised by the ‘wise and powerful (1 Cor 1, 19-31). But it cannot 
afford - for the sake of that succession - to be despised by the 
‘poor and weak’, by those who ‘have no man’ (cf. Jn 5,7)” 
(UH. Bbb22) - 


3.3. Development work - part of the one of the mission of the 


Church 
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The various Church services are closely interrelated and interwo- 


ven in their motivation and aim of evangelizing the world. Devel- 


opment work is today an integral part of that evangelization and 


is binding upon the Church. 
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work today has its firm place 


As already mentioned, development 
"Evangeliz- 


in a comprehensive understanding of evangelization. 
ation” basically means testifying to God's love for us in Jesus 
Christ and to our love for God; to fraternal love for all people 
which springs from the love’ of YGod (ef /"BN*®28): Thus for the 
Church to neglect the questions of justice, liberation, develop- 
ment and peace would be "to forget the lesson which comes to us 
from the Gospel concerning love of our neighbour who is suffer- 
ing and in need” (EN 31). Action on behalf of justice and partici- 
pation in the transformation of the world are "a constitutive 
dimension of the preaching of the Gospel, or ... of the Church's 
mission for the redemption of the human race and its liberation 


from every oppressive situation” (IM 6). 


The Church's commitment to development is not a marginal aspect 
of the basic Christian fulfilment. It is rather a binding expression 
of the Church's present-day commitment to the evangelization of 
the world. "The Christian proclamation of the beginning of the 
Kingdom of God and _ social commitment in the succession of 
Christ ... - cannot be separated - even if the one is a conse- 
quence of the other - but must -be perceived and fulfilled both 
individually and jointly as integral parts of the comprehensive 
Church mission. That is why the various services for evangeliz- 
ation and missionary work, social assistance, development and 
peace are closely interrelated in the motivation of practical fulfil- 
ment. Together they represent the one mission and the common 
aim: reconciliation between God and mankind in justice and love. 
(ef. 2 Cor 5,14-21)" (EF 0.4). 


The Church does not want its contribution to holistic development 
to be regarded as the point of entry and thus the instrument of 
direct missionary work. Both the missionary service and develop- 
ment activity would suffer if their respective characteristics and 
independence were ignored. But although development work is not 


a missionary means, it is nevertheless a manifestation and 
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verification of the Christian message. Charity 
God. It shows how People can live 
believe in. 


too, is the Word of 
if Christians do what they 


The truth of the message which makes people free (cf. Jn 8,23) 


is intended to lead man to himself, to an authentic life and to the 
recognition of his true vocation. 


message and the faith 


We Christians owe the world the 


in which the consummation of the world, 
the reconciliation of Creation and the salvation of man, that is to 


say his total liberation, first become visible (cf. RM 10-11; 
52-59). The fact that social services, too, are performed directly 
by the Church in many developing countries is due to local 
conditions. Frequently the Church has to provide “subsidiary” 
temporary help in matters which in other parts of the world are 


the direct responsibility of the secular authorities. 


3.4 The future of the world 


As Christians and Church our mission is to project our hope for 
life on earth through our actions. Our hope focuses on the end- 
less possibilities available to God, who will consummate this world. 
In practice this means that the Christian must treat all people and 
things as they appear in the light of that consummation and 


resolutely shape the world in pursuit of this objective. 


The Christian hope for the future concerns this world - though 
in relation to God's limitless possibilities for it (cf. Jes 11,5-9; 
32, 15-20). We Christians hope for the ultimate fulfilment of mans 


expectations and are ourselves moving towards the possibilities 


already apparent. 


In our time more and more people are realizing that it is better 


not simply to rely on the progress associated with enlightenment 
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in the naive belief that it will be conducive to 
g which cannot 


and technology, 
development. They are beginning to feel the longin 
be satisfied by the promises of technology and industry. They 
sense what faith tells us Christians: The world always promises 
more than itself. If people experience the inceptive yet finite 
fulfilment of their longing after a successful life they can become 


more receptive to possibilities not yet exhausted. 


Thus our hope leads us right into the centre of our earthly life. 
It enables us to recognize in this world, with its plans for the 
future and disappointments, its new departures and failures, the 
promise of a reconciled Creation (cf. Col 1,20) and its consumma- 
tion. This means here and now: treating all people and things as 
they appear in the light of their consummation. From this we. 
derive the ability to distinguish even now between positive and 
negative. Hence the purpose of the Church's action in the light 
of the faith is twofold: on the one hand to bear the tension 
between the successful forms of life achieved and its universal, 
eschatological consummation, on the other to make every effort to 


shape the world resolutely in pursuit of this aim. 


Our hope forbids us to accept the inhumanities of our world or, 
worse still, to consort with the rulers and systems which perpe- 
trate injustice in pursuit of totalitarian aims that are an affront to 
human dignity. It encourages us to work actively to make justice 
a reality for all. It does not allow us to be content with the 
narrow confines of our own needs. "Where oppression and poverty 
spread, as now, throughout the world this practical responsibility 
coming from our hope in the consummation of the kingdom of God 
must also be able to go beyond its own private and neighbouring 


limits. The kingdom of God is not indifferent to world market 
prices!" (UH 1.6). 


We Christians share the hopes of not only the suffering and 


oppressed people of the world but of the whole of Creation in 


oe 
bondage. 


We are not exempt from the “groaning of Creation" 


(cf. Rom 8, 19-27), indeed we are bound even more closely to it 


because of the Cross. Where hope grows and becomes more reso- 


lute, the thirst for justice increases. The chains of bondage 
become more painful because the difference between the hope for 
the kingdom of God and the injustice experienced widens. We will 
not only refrain from fully exploiting man and nature but will 
focus our attention on the deeper causes of that exploitation. For 
where our relationship with the origin and meaning of Creation is 


out of tune, so too are the interrelationships among the creatures 
of the earth. 


The hope we profess has its source in Jesus Christ. That is why 
it is basically different from an "innate existential optimism; it is 
so radical and so exacting that no one could expect to have it all 
to himself and only with a view to himself ... To dare hope to 
gain the kingdom of God always means to want it for others and 
thus through them for ourselves. Not until our hope hopes for 
others too, until, therefore, it unexpectedly assumes the form 
and movement of love ... does it cease to be small and anxious 
and to reflect our egoism devoid of promise’ (UH 1.8). Our hope 


is sustained by the fact that we give others reason to hope. 
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Part 4. Prospects and Stimulus for Action 


4.1. Ways out of the crisis 


Our declaration was prompted by the tremendous challenges of 
our time, which include above all the International Social Ques- 
tion. We have not sought to conceal the fact that development 
policy and development work, in spite of many partial successes, 
are now in a crisis. It has not proved possible to overcome the 
mass poverty in the South, and various development cooperation 


programmes and projects have suffered major setbacks. 


But our experience has shown the magnitude and complexity of 
the problems and the variety of the tasks involved. Our ethical. 
and theological deliberations tell us that the decision has to be 
taken here and now as to whether we are willing and capable of 
assuming the responsibility for shaping an equitable world now 
and for the future. This situation becomes the touchstone for our 


moral reserves (cf. UH IV.4). 


It was said on the occasion of the centenary of “Rerum Novarum™ 
that "a new balance between freedom and justice” was required: 
"The precondition for that balance is that we develop a new 
awareness of solidarity. A new solidarity is the key to a future 
which ensures freedom and justice. We need a true culture of 


solidarity." (J. Homeyer). 


In order to express that solidarity not only in lofty rhetoric but 
in action, a realistic approach is necessary: A realistic and sober 
assessment of the obstacles and difficulties, but also a _ realistic 
recognition of those factors and those small and large steps which 
give courage and hope, and finally a realistic confidence in the 


powers of faith, hope and love, the gifts of God that accompany 


us on our way into the future. 
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This kind of realism enables us to discover and use the scope 


available to us. That scope is greater than the faint-hearted and 


sceptical would have us believe. We name four factors which 


complement and fortify each other. 


One is the growing solidarity amon 
a potential 


the poor in the South: There 
for self-help and self-organization has emerged, in 
some cases supported by reformist government factions, a poten- 
tial which is conducive not only to the people's immediate survival 
but also to necessary social change. Another factor is the grow- 
ing trend in the North towards solidarity with the poor. Here we 
see the commitment of some sections of the population, and espe- 
cially the Churches, being allied to the wealth of experience 
gathered by a whole generation of people who have been engaged 


in the practical work of development cooperation for decades. 


In addition, there are the changed global conditions for develop- 
ment policy and development cooperation. True, with the East- 
West conflict now ended political interest has focused for the time 
being on the dramatic events in Eastern Europe, which are tying 
up considerable financial resources. But in the medium and long 
term there is a real possibility that the North will no longer 
consume its energies in an internal arms race but will combine 
them in a common global effort to solve mankind s huge problems. 
This opens up the prospect of the nations of the South no longer 
being the battlefield and pawns in the struggle between foreign 
interests but being able to effectively defend their own interests. 
But this they will only be able to do if they are capable of set- 
tling peacefully and by their own efforts the local and regional 
conflicts which were largely suppressed by the iron vice of the 
Cold War, and if the international community provides better 


instruments and mechanisms of crisis management and conflict 


settlement. 
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its own accord. Thus we can no 


s before, always 


None of this will come about of 
longer permit ourselves simply to carry on 4a 
trying to improve our standard of living in the vague hope that 


everything else can be paid for from what is left over, leaving 


the crumbs for the "Third World”. 


The approaches set out below outline the concept for development 
cooperation which focuses on the needs of the poor. They are 
also an attempt to show how the countries concerned can create 
their own social structures for this purpose. Great efforts will be 
required, both in the North and in the South. The industrial 
countries should not confine their development cooperation to 
material and technical assistance and specific economic policy 
measures. Cooperation in this field has considerable implications. 
for our policy and way of life as a whole. Hence we shall also 
have to talk about lasting change in the developed countries as 


well. 


4.2 Preferential option for the poor within the framework 


of development cooperation 
4.2.1 Aim: a decent life for all 


Our ethical and theological deliberations provide unequivocal 
guidance for our policy and activities within the field of develop- 
ment. Our principle and aim is to create decent conditions for all. 
All inhabitants of the earth, including future generations, have 
the right not only to survive but also to live a life of fulfilment 
in human dignity: "It is a question ... of building a world where 
every man, no matter what his race, religion or nationality, can 
live a fully human life free from servitude imposed on him by 


other men or by natural forces over which he has not sufficient 
control." (PP 47). 
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Conditions worthy of the human race are more than the absence 


of material want. Implied is a situation in Which the cultural 


Causes and consequences of Poverty have been overcome and the 
one living in poverty 


Is no longer regarded by society as an 
"unperson" 


(G. Gutierrez). Decent human conditions exist where 


the poor can live and are accepted as subjects of their own action 
and history. 


4.2.2 The poor as the focal point of development strategy 


Future development policy and activity must take account of the 
experience of the past thirty years. Today we know that the 
expectation that the fruits of macro-economic growth would trickle 
down to the poor is illusory, while Projects which the poor carry 
out on their own responsibility often mark the beginning of a 


lasting development process for many people. 


Thus the fundamental experience so far is that conditions worthy 
of man cannot simply be organized "from the outside". The poor 
themselves must bear the responsibility if their development effort 
is to be sustainable. Development can only prove successful if the 
poor can freely use their creative energy in the economic, social, 
political and cultural spheres. For this reason self-help and 
participation are the main foundations of the development process. 
Outside initiatives must be directed towards helping the poor and 
releasing their creative energy. Development policy and activity 


must therefore be based on the following principles: 


Gi) The object of development should be to establish decent 
living conditions for all. Development cooperation should 
therefore focus on combating poverty, both in its material 


and non-material dimensions. 


(2) All development measures and activities should be examined 


and judged as to their effects on the poor. Economic 


~ @2>= 


growth, which is still necessary, must benefit them most of 


Other measures in the field of foreign, economic, 
not directly 


all. 
financial and development policy, for instance, 
related to development, as well as economic, scientific, 
cultural and other exchanges, must likewise be assessed in 


terms of their consequences for the poor. 


(3) The involvement of the poor and their efforts to help 
themselves are indispensable to development cooperation. 
This means, on the one hand, that specific projects should 
facilitate and promote activity by the poor to help them- 
selves. On the other, measures not directly related to 
specific projects, as in the field of trade, must be oriented 
to the goal of broadening the scope of action for poor 
people and affording them opportunities to exploit their 
creative abilities in order to improve their own. situation. 
Only when it proves possible to activate their potential for 


self-help can lasting progress be achieved. 


(4) A stable development process is only possible where project 
activities directly involving the poor are supplemented by 
measures aimed at removing the causes of poverty, whether 
or not they lie a country's social and economic system or in 
the impact of the global economic system. Such measures, 
designed to improve the structural foundations for the 
poor, will be the more successful the more they provide the 


poor with opportunities to help themselves. 


These principles justify the aims of MISEREOR's project activities 
(poverty orientation, promotion of participation and_ self-help, 
partnership). They should be seen as the basis for development 
work focusing on these objectives. It is not so much a case of the 
Church enabling the poor to participate but of we ourselves 
participating in the efforts of the poor and oppressed to free 


themselves from their poverty and oppression. 
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In this context we welcome the Bundestag's 1990 resolution "t 


Oo 
combat poverty 


in the Third World by providing help towards 


In that document the German Parliament notes that the 
reasons for the lack of success 


operation lie in the 


self-help". 


in the field of development co- 


“rather passive role of the poor in the imple- 


mentation of development Strategies" and "the neglect of the 


informal sector”. It says that “greater efforts should be made to 


combat poverty" and that comprehensive assistance should be 


provided to promote the self-help process within the framework of 
German governmental and non-governmental development coopera- 
tion. We call upon the Federal Government to make this parlia- 


mentary resolution the mandatory basis of its development policy. 


4.2.3 Measures 


A variety of measures need to be implemented, in the South as in 
the North, in order to establish and maintain a stable development 
process based mainly on the self-help efforts of the poor. On the 
one hand they should directly improve the living conditions of the 
poor, on the other help remove the internal and external causes 


of poverty. 


In our view the following measures have priority. These demands 
and proposals have often been put forward - also in Church 
documents - but they have not been followed up with the neces- 
sary determination. We therefore urge all concerned to pursue 


these measures in their own locality. 


In the South 


* The following measures are above all necessary to 


directly improve the living conditions of the poor: 


providing easier access for the poor to development re- 


sources i.e land and water, capital and markets, 
, pai 


. oh~ 
technology and means of communication, know-how and 


education; 


extension of health care, housing and primary education, 


improved social security systems; 


support for the poor in their efforts to organize them- 
selves, to defend their rights and to participate in political 


processes, 


special measures to help the worst affected groups, such as 


women, children, ethnic minorities; 


reduction of population growth by improving old-age pen-. 
sions and the status of women, and by means of advice and 


voluntary birth control. 


In order to promote industry and improve economic struc 


tures the following should have priority: 


promotion of indigenous agricultural production and imple- 
mentation of appropriate agricultural reforms in order to 


improve local food production; 


diversification of exports in order to improve the country's 


position in the world market; 
development of adapted technology; 


measures to ensure the equitable and effective taxation of 


all and to combat inflation and capital flight, corruption and 
mismanagement; 
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| 
n order to preserve or restore the natural foundations 


of life specific steps must be taken to conserve nature and 
resources. 


Democracy and the rule of 


trative structures and 


law as well as effective adminis- 


institutions of self-government are 
essential domestic conditions for economic and social 
So  oneitions tor economic and social 
development. 


The following are required in order to guarantee 
stability, security and peace as the prerequisites for a 


sustainable development process: 
svstairiabie Geveropment process 


reduction of arms expenditure to a level sufficient for 


defence purposes only; 


initiation of regional, multilateral processes of détente and 


disarmament; 


establishment of regional systems of collective security and 


political cooperation. 


Development which ensures respect for the dignity of man 
and protects human rights calls for thorough measures 


to enhance the people's self-appreciation and their religious 


and cultural identity; 


to promote the people's own culture, to the extent that this 


is compatible with human rights; and 


to improve intercultural communication simultaneously with 


specific development activities. 
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In the North 


* The industrial countries, in our case principally the mem- 
bers of the European Community (EC) and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, are urged to modify and improve 


general global economic conditions in such a way that they 
promote rather than hamper efforts to combat poverty and 
enhance development. Priority should be given to measures 
in the field of trade relations: 


- reform of EC agricultural policy with a view to reducing 


surplus production, as for instance with regard to grain or 


beef; 


- reduction of subsidies for EC exports of agricultural pro- 
duce which diminish the opportunities for developing coun- 


tries in world markets; 


- removal of EC tariff and non-tariff barriers to imports from 


"Third World" countries; 


- removal of differentiated import tariffs which place a heavi- 
er duty on various processed goods than on primary com- 
modities and thus hamper the growth of manufacturing 


industries in the developing countries. 


- Waiver of quantitative restrictions on imports of, for exam- 


ple, textiles and clothing; 


= stabilization of export earnings by preventing extreme price 
fluctuations; 


further effective agreements on compensatory payments to 
small businesses for loss of income through price erosion, 


as in the case of cocoa and coffee, for instance. 
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Also necessary in order to further 


| improve the general 
global 


conditions for trade are the following changes in 
bilateral a 


nd multilatera| relations between North and 
South: 


country-specific solutions for debt problems through partial 
or complete cancellation of debts, 
subject to conditions, 


in certain circumstances 


or through conversion of debts into 
development or ecology funds; 


improved technology transfers and flexibility in the adapta- 
tion of technology; and 


parity composition of the multilateral and international 


organizations concerned with development cooperation. 


Such measures affecting the world economy presuppose a 
willingness on the part of the industrial countries to re- 

structure their economies, with the burdens being borne by 
the entire community, and to thoroughly change consumer 


Environmental protection and conservation of natural re- 


sources require above all: 


effective measures by the industrial countries to reduce 
environmental damage and to restrict the consumption of 


energy and other resources; 


a renunciation of “ecological colonialism’, i.e. the switching 
to the South of ecological burdens created by the North 
(e.g. exports of waste), and abandonment of attempts to 
induce "Third World" countries, who do not have the means 
available to developed countries, to play a disproportionate- 


ly large role in the pursuit of global ecological objectives 


+ ee on 
(e.g. requiring them not to clear rain forests but without 


giving them adequate compensation). 


* As a result of the changed global situation, the following 


security and disarmament measures are possible and 


imperative: 


= reduction of arms expenditure to release extra funds for 
development aid; the developing countries, too, can be 


expected to cut their military expenditure; 


- rolling back of arms exports by setting up the widest 


possible system of international control. 


* Greater emphasis will have to be placed on culture and 


religion as development factors. This will require: 


- an intensification of measures to enhance public awareness 


and thus help overcome misguided Eurocentrism; 


- public information and education to ensure that man's 
spiritual-religious dimension receives priority in the devel- 


opment process; 


- a corresponding review and, where necessary, revision of 


development policy concepts. 


To sum up, the essence of the strategy outlined above is that 
establishing living conditions worthy of mankind is an objective 


binding on government policy as a whole in both industrial and 


developing countries. 
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With respect to the North: 


* . 
The wealthy countries must focus their foreign, commercial, 
agricultural and industrial policies on this aim. The existing 
contradictions between Policy declarations and_ practical 
implementation must be overcome. 

* All 


measures and projects directly concerned with develop- 
ment should be reviewed without delay as to their actual 
benefit for the poor. At least 50% of the funds intended for 
governmental and non-governmental bilateral and multilateral 
development cooperation must be earmarked and used for 


measures and projects that are directly or indirectly intend- 
ed to combat poverty. 


With respect to the South: 


The governments of "Third World" countries must lastingly 
improve the domestic conditions for a development process 
benefiting the poor by effectively reforming their political, 


legal, social and economic system. 
4.3 Agents and fields of action 


4.3.1 Self-help and solidarity movements 


A new partnership must be developed between the self-help 


movements of the poor and other movements based on solidarity 


with the poor. The ultimate goal is to form one huge solidarity| 
movement. This is the only way to exploit the existing postibiti-| 


ies and to alter political priorities in favour of the poor. 


ain 
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The idea of development cooperation in which the poor are both 
is not wishful thinking. The 
gets attainable. 


beneficiaries and participants 
proposed measures are practicable and the tar 


There are no insurmountable obstacles to the programme s consist- 


ent implementation. 


The main question is not whether and how cooperative develop- 
ment for the good of the poor can be implemented but rather 
whether and how the necessary measures can be politically and 
socially asserted. The lack of political will is currently the big- 


gest obstacle, in the North and in the South: 


- in the democratic countries of the North questions of devel- 
opment, its objectives and the means of achieving them, 
meet with a very inadequate response in the community as a 
whole. The interests of the poor are hardly ever present in 
the minds of the public. Thus they also have little political 


significance. 


= In many developing countries self-help, participation of the 
community and political representation of the poor are 
restricted or suppressed because of the absence of democ- 
racy and the rule of law. In some countries which have in 
recent years returned to the path of or even reestablished 
democracy, the old social and industrial elites continue to 
hold power. Governments are either too weak or not pre- 


pared to enable the poor to exercise their rights. 


These and many other mutually complementary obstacles are 
holding up development for the good of the poor. They are not 
easy to clear away. As we mentioned earlier, social awareness and 
political will in support of the poor cannot simply be imposed. 
Thus what is required - in the North as in the South - is the 


constant promotion of a dynamic process in which 


- 
(a) the already available scope for action at all levels is used in 
order to give effect to the measures proposes; 


(b) the socio-political Priorities are progressively modified for 


the benefit of the poor, 


ties will 


so that in future greater possibili- 


be open to all involved in the development process. 


This socio-political Process will only succeed if 
earlier on, 


, aS emphasized 
it starts from the various attempts already made to 
Promote solidarity with the poor and among the poor. Solidarity 
with the poor is manifest in the work of many different groups, 
initiatives, organizations and institutions in the industrial coun- 
tries. Solidarity among the poor themselves - which Pope John 
Paul Il described as a positive sign in the world today 
(SRS 39) - finds expression in the increasing efforts of the poor 
in the South to help themselves. 


The aim must be to channel these initiatives into a massive soli- 
darity movement embracing individuals, groups and organizations 
who are involved in different activities in all social spheres but 
seek to achieve the common objective. Others must be encouraged 
to pursue the same goal, and both public opinion and govern- 


ments must be influenced accordingly. 


Social movements, such as nature conservation and women's 
movements, begin with grassroots activities. But if they are to be 
successful they must permeate the whole of society. These soli- 
darity movements in conjunction with and among the poor need, 
on the one hand, the unconventional ideas, creativity, vitality 
and sometimes the antagonism of unorganized individuals and 
groups, but on the other the expertise and experience of special- 
ists as well as the financial and organizational support of estab- 


lished institutions. And they need not least cooperation with the 


public authorities. 


- we 
All of these interfaces within the solidarity movement are also 
potential sources of conflict. Nonetheless, the strains can and 
must be withstood if all focus on what are basically the same 
objectives. The movements can best serve these aims by, on the 
one hand, helping to generate the necessary political pressure 
"from the bottom" and, on the other, by broadening the basis for 
mutual understanding in society as a whole by convincing people 


of the need for these efforts. 


Solidarity with the poor goes hand in hand with the self-help 
movements of the poor themselves. The latter unite in order to 
defend their rights and pursue their interests. On the other 
hand, those in the North who declare their solidarity with them 
come out in support of the poor. They seek to give them a legiti- 
mate voice in the social dialogue and in international negotiations. 
In other words, they wish to serve as the advocates of the poor 
where they are not represented but are very much affected by 
the results. Thus one of the tasks of the movement professing 
solidarity with the poor is to seek to bring about in the North 
the structural changes necessary to eliminate the causes of pover- 


ty emanating from there. 


Those who stand up for the poor always run the risk of tutelage 
and paternalism. That risk can only be removed by creating a 
kind of partnership between the two solidarity movements which 
provides the basis for a constant exchange among the different 


groups and organizations. Both need and must learn from one 


another. 


The following is an outline of the possibilities open to individuals, 
groups, organizations and institutions who, in their different 
ways, are involved in the solidarity movement. By using those 
possibilities they can help promote development cooperation for 
the poor, and in so doing initiate and stabilize the necessary 


socio-political process. Proposals are also advanced for 
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establishing Stronger links and closer cooperation among the 


Various organizations concerned. 


4.3.2 Agents and fields of action in the developing countries 


4.3.2.1 Self-help and self-help organizations of the poor 


Possibilities and limitations 


The contribution which the poor can make towards the process of 
development cooperation lies in their self-help projects. Their 
ability to help themselves is manifest, for example, in the various 
activities of the “informal” sector, through which they organize 
the means for their survival. It is also expressed in a variety of 
joint initiatives by village and slum communities to provide water 
and electricity and build roads and sewage systems by dint of 
their own efforts. And it is re:.ected in the growing significance 
of small loan cooperatives which have a remarkable saving and 


repayment rate. 


On the other hand, one should not overestimate the self-help 
ability of the poor. The struggle for survival in conditions of 
distress often causes physical and psychological damage. It 
also encourages rivalry, conflicts of interests and _ hostility 
among the poor themselves and thus creates an obstacle to self- 
help activities involving the whole community. Particularly 
the most destitute people, the sick and disabled, the children 
and elderly, the alcoholics and drug addicts, have very limited 
means of helping themselves. Moreover, the scope for self-help 
is often greatly restricted by the prevailing power relation- 


ships and the policies of some governments. 


ss TR 
Social and political self-help organizations of the poor 


Also falling within the category of those promoting self-help are 


groups and organizations who represent and help the poor where 


they lack the necessary strength and resources. This collective 
self-help is manifest, for instance, in the formation of local 
consumer and producer cooperatives, guarantee groups and water 
committees, as well as education, advisory and service centres, 
but also in democratically established organizations such as trade 
unions and bodies representing the interests of women, ethnic 
minorities, craftsmen, smallholders and people with no land at all. 
These organizations, supported by the poor themselves, are 
indispensable for maintaining and spreading self-help movements. 


They therefore need continuous support from outside. 


Self-help activities always have political significance as well. The 
ability of self-help organizations to mobilize the poor in order to 
achieve lasting progress throughout the community must also lead 
to political action and political organization. Here conflict with 
other existing political groups, and _ within the political 
organizations of the poor themselves, are inevitable. But the main 
criterion is that the participation necessary throughout the com- 
munity should begin and be practised within the political 


organizations of the poor. 
4.3.2.2 Government in the countries of the South 


In many “Third World" countries self-help initiatives are hardly 
able to thrive, let alone have an impact on the community as a 
whole, because the government denies them the necessary scope; 
indeed they are sometimes suppressed on a massive scale. Thus 
the governments of developing countries must be urged to pursue 
truly democratic policies and ensure the rule of law. The provi- 
sion of public services such as education, health care, credit 


facilities and the development of proper infrastructures for the 
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disadvantaged sections of the population must not be left to the 
discretion of the authorities or depend on bribery. 
be based on declared Policies as well 


which can be upheld in the courts. 


It must rather 
as laws and regulations 


Not until these conditions are 
fulfilled will the voice of the poor carry the political 


weight that 
is commensurate with their number. 


4.3.3 Agents and fields of action in the industrial countries 


4.3.3.1 Individuals 


Possibilities available to the individual in industrial countries 


The task of the individual is, first and foremost, to recognize the 
distress of the poor, to inform himself accordingly and to be 
sufficiently aware of the problems involved. Let us remember in 
this connection that there are poor people in our country, too, 
for instance refugees from the "Third World”. Contact with them 
can make us more acutely aware of the suffering of the poor all 
over the world. Furthermore, solidarity with the poor presup- 
poses that ever more people appeal to the conscience of others in 
their immediate environment and pass on information, that they 
consider their consumer habits and lifestyle, and that wherever 
possible they make allowance for the poor as well in their work. 
In political elections candidates attitudes towards development 


should be a major criterion. 


Donations 


Financial support for effective relief organizations, for instance 
the Churches’ charitable institutions, is also a convincing sign of 
solidarity and an indispensable contribution to self-help projects 
initiated by the poor. In this connection it is also important for 


people to make donations for public relations work in our own 
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country. Church relief organizations should set up their own 


funds for this purpose. 
Learning about the situation of the poor 


We also draw attention to the already existing possibilities for 
gaining first-hand information about the situation of the poor in 
the "Third World", and about their self-help efforts and strate- 
gies. There are excursions and exchange programmes, especially 
for young people, albeit still too few. Because these programmes 
offer information and experience on the spot they are important 
instruments of development education. Partnerships between 
dioceses and parishes play a crucial role in these exchange pro- 
grammes. In organizing such programmes, however, it is neces- 
sary to ensure that they do not simply become thoughtless, 


cynical "tours" of poor regions. 


Volunteers for development and social services in the cause of 


peace and reconciliation 


There are also possibilities for young people to engage in practi- 
cal activities in developing countries for limited periods. For 
instance, the AGEH, the German Catholic Agency for Personnel 
Development Cooperation, enables skilled specialists to spend 
several years working on development projects. In addition, 
several Church associations and dioceses send volunteers to 
developing countries for periods of between six months and two 
years. Participants in these social services promoting peace and 
reconciliation are mostly people with experience in social work or 
qualified craftsmen, while those engaged within the framework of 
partnerships are also assigned to pastoral activities and youth 
work. Some of the religious orders provide young people with the 


opportunity to participate in their activities as “temporary 
missionaries’. 
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4.3.3.2 Local groups 


In the Federal Republic there are several thousand "Third World" 


groups and _ initiatives. They range from independent solidarity 


groups via working groups in parishes, schools, universities, 


trade unions and parties, to "Third World" or "One World" 


shops. 
They also 


include the various Parish committees for missionary 


work, development and peace. These groups are forums for 


discussion and action by many individuals. They represent a 
potential without which development cooperation would not be able 
to generate the creativity and the motivation and willingness for 
criticism and self-criticism which it urgently needs. Often multi- 


pliers and experts on development cooperation emerge from such 
groups. 


"Counter-publicity” 


The International Social Question still receives too little attention 
from the public and the mass media. The "Third World" groups 
therefore play an important role in forming a kind of “counter- 
publicity". This they do through various activities ranging from 
information stands, demonstrations, street theatre, “Third World” 
festivals, film festivals, letters to newspapers or MPs and govern- 
ments, and also through symbolic activities including boycotts of 


specific products or countries of origin. 
"Third World" shops 


Another kind of initiative that is widespread in Germany are the 
"Third World” or “One World” shops. Although they have a 
relatively small impact on world trade, their sale of products from 
developing countries do help ensure the economic survival of 
many small self-help projects. Through their efforts they are also 
promoting the training and political self-organization of the poor. 


These shops help people change thre kmeaAIIT SSeS Eee 
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symbolically, and their attitude, and they are focal points of local 


public relations work. 


Partnerships 


In recent years numerous partnerships at local level have also 
emerged. Contacts are established with groups or self-help initia- 
tives in the developing countries, and support, often including 
financial assistance, is organized for projects run by the poor. In 
this way all concerned can learn from one another. It must be 
remembered, however, that the selection and promotion of devel- 
opment projects requires an expertise which individual groups do 
not have: at their disposal. In such cases cooperation should be 
sought with experienced relief organizations like those sponsored 


by the Church. 
Human rights groups 


Support for people who have been persecuted on political, racial 
or religious grounds is also a necessary feature of humane devel- 
opment. Thus great significance attaches to the work of the many 
initiatives of Church parishes and local branches of associations 
and human rights organizations. Specific activities, such as the 
drafting of letters of solidarity and protest bring violations of 
human rights to the attention of the public and in many cases 


help protect the victims. 


4.3.3.3. Non-governmental organizations involved in development 


cooperation 
Significance and types of non-governmental organizations 
There is no doubt that a large variety of grassroots activities are 


indispensable for the growth of solidarity movements, but larger 


organizations, too, are needed in order to bring the cause of the 
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poor to the attention of a wider audience and secure effective 


contributions towards the cooperative effort. These include pri- 


marily organizations resulting from the merging of minor 


initia- 
tives. There are also the 


Various development and _ relief 
among them those sponsored by the Church, which 
are particularly important on account of their wide experience and 


organizations, 


the extent of the assistance they have provided so far. Their 
significance is also reflected in cooperation between the relief 
agencies and the government, which secures additional funds for 


the Church's development activities. 


These organizations and institutions have very different struc- 
tures and aims. On the one hand this corresponds to our plural- 
istic society, on the other it reflects the variety of the challenges 
linked with the development process. But in order to attain the 
common goal cooperation between them is often meaningful, indeed 


imperative. 
The role of non-governmental organizations 


Non-governmental institutions and organizations render outstand- 
ing contributions to development cooperation as co-sponsors of the 


solidarity movement. 


(1) The material support and personnel they provide for devel- 
opment projects and programmes are often exemplary, 
especially where they cooperate closely with self-help 
organizations in the South. The latter, who likewise have 
non-governmental status, are particularly suited to coopera- 
tive efforts on account of their proximity to the poor. This 


is where the partnership principle is put into practice. 


(2) Through such experience these organizations and institu- 
tions can credibly and effectively represent the poor in the 


social and political dialogue in the North. They must seek 
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to change public attitudes and urge parties, parliaments 
and governments to promote development cooperation pro- 
jects for the benefit of the poor and for this purpose to 
improve world economic conditions. In so doing they can 
avail themselves not only of the proven. instruments of 


public education but also of the mass media and dialogue 


with the government. 


(3) Those organizations that have not emerged directly from the 
activities of local groups, too, should support such 
grassroots initiatives in order to help extend and increase 
the effectiveness of the solidarity movement. They can do 
so through information material, training courses and direct 
financial assistance, and not least through the know-how, 


experience and contacts of their full-time staff. 
4.3.3.4 Other non-governmental organizations 


Development cooperation should not be seen as the exclusive field 
of individual groups and specialized organizations. If it is to 
emerge from its marginal existence to become a focal point of 
public and political attention it will have to have roots at all 
levels and in all parts of the community. Our society is largely 
influenced by the work of various organizations - trade unions, 
business associations, farmers’ organizations, etc. - which have a 
special responsibility. The call for justice and a fair balance of 
interests which up to now has been the mark of many of these 
associations must die away where the demands of the poor are 


concerned. There have been serious deficiencies in this respect. 


Development activities of societies 


An important part of the work of these organizations can also lie 
in their efforts to promote the development efforts of correspond- 


ing institutions in the "Third World". German political foundations 
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have been active in this field for some time 


and other associa- 
tions from the North should 


seek cooperation with similar 
organizations in developing countries. This 


kind of cooperation 
should 


in many cases encourage them to give greater considera- 


tion in their activities at home to the interests of the poor in 


developing countries and to serve as their advocate at the politi- 
cal level. 


Catholic associations 


Not least the Catholic associations in our country must be part- 


ners for self-help movements in the developing countries. Many of 
them were themselves formed as self-help movements in response 
to the Social Question of the last century. They therefore have 
considerable experience both in the setting up of local groups and 
the formation of central organizations which are able to influence 
national policy. Such experience should also be placed at the 
service of self-help groups and organizations in the South. Cath- 
olic associations are already channelling some of their support for 
partner organizations in developing countries through their inter- 
national headquarters. They thus act as intermediaries between 
the self-help movements of the poor and the solidarity movements 
in the North. 


4.3.3.5 Decision-makers and opinion leaders 


A broad solidarity movement requires the support of decision- 
makers and opinion leaders in politics and business, in the cul- 
tural field and in the media. They especially can help create a 
favourable environment for cooperative measures to help the poor 
and to focus public and political interest on North-South prob- 


lems. Politicians, in particular, are in a position to represent 


the interests of the poor in public and to side with disad- 


vantaged groups where it is a question of settling conflicts of 


aims and interests. Businessmen investing in the southern 
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hemisphere can develop the kinds of company that are conducive 
to the efforts of the poor to help themselves. They should 
respect the trade union rights of employees and contribute to 
high standards of training in the host country. Journalists 
help keep the public generally informed by reporting on con- 
ditions of poverty and on plans with which the poor can strive 


to improve their living conditions. 


The solidarity-with-the-poor movement relies on the interaction of 
opinion leaders and grassroots initiatives. For this reason both 
sides should seek to overcome the prejudices which sometimes 
separate them and prevent unbiased contact and specific coopera- 


tive projects. 
Exposure programmes 


For decision-makers especially, direct contact with the world of 
the poor can leave a very deep impression. Consequently, devel- 
opment cooperation institutions in the North conduct “exposure 
programmes" for this group of people together with their partner 
organizations in the South. Participants spend several days or 
weeks living among the poor and assess their experience with the 
help of experts. The direct contact with poverty and with self- 
help strategies gives them a deeper understanding of the situation 
of the poor and arouses or strengthens their willingness to do 
what they can, each in his own way, to promote development 


cooperation projects for the sake of the poor. 


4.3.3.6 Government in the North 
Development as a cross-section of the whole political spectrum 


Governments in the industrial countries must be urged to give 
greater consideration in all their political decisions to the inter- 
ests of the poor in the ‘Third World", whether in foreign or 


economic affairs, the media, or military matters, etc. Development 
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policy should permeate the work of all government departments. 
We suggested earlier on (cf. 4.2.3) how this might be done in the 


context of foreign, economic and financial policy. 


Development assista nce 


In outlining our concept of development cooperation for the bene- 
fit and with the Participation of the poor we pointed out that 


more funds are needed for self-help projects. Here there is still a 


lack of suitable instruments which do not require heavy funding 
but are rather designed to encourage complex development pro- 
cesses on a small scale. What is required is an analysis of the 
needs of the poor as a basis for country-related programmes, as 
well as innovative sectoral plans with regard, for instance, to 
conservation, assistance for women, and support for the economy 
of the ‘informal sector". Aid for the informal sector should not be 
intended to keep it going permanently but rather to help inte- 
grate it over a lengthy period into the country’s formal economic 


system - without losing sight of the interests of the poor. 
Policy dialogue 


Policy dialogue with leaders in the developing countries is a 
specific task of northern governments. They particularly must 
maintain a constant exchange with the governments in the "Third 
World" to convince them of the need for measures to help the 
poor, to find tangible solutions and to advocate durable reform on 
the basis on democracy and the rule of law. This dialogue must 
be backed up by specific measures. They include, for instance, 
giving priority to countries who pursue serious reform policies to 
help poorer sections of the community over those who may be 


important to us from a geostrategic or economic point of view. 


No official development assistance should be provided if the 


policies pursued by the prospective recipients conflict with the 
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interests of the poor and there seems little prospect of those 
policies being changed. The governments of the North must for 
their part be prepared to accept criticism of their own policies 
and to learn from that criticism. This applies in particular to the 
general conditions for world trade and to national policies that 


have a massive impact on the lives of the poor. 
Governments and solidarity movements 


The governments of industrial countries should regard groups, 
inititives and associations embraced by the solidarity movement as 
- albeit often critical - partners and support them where possi- 
ble. For ‘if they succeed in making the public more conscious of 
the need for development cooperation there will emerge in the 
medium term fresh scope which governments need in order to 
press through measures that may be hard for their own people to 


accept. 
4.3.4 The Church in the South and in the North 
A credible advocate of the preferential option for the poor 


As Christians and Church we are only credible if we convinc- 
ingly support in our own lives and in the life of the Church the 
preferential option for the poor to which we are committed and 
which we have proclaimed. We must translate that option into 


practice and support those members of the Church who make 


special efforts to do so. 


We therefore appeal as well to rich and poor within the global 
Church to share with one another. We shall have to change our 
own lifestyle and consumer habits. We must reconsider our atti- 
tude towards power and authority within the Church. If we call 
for the promotion of self-help initiatives in the South and of 


grassroots activities in the North, if we call for the settlement of 
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conflicts through dialogue, 


then these Principles must also apply 
within the Church: 


in the relationship between the different 
groups and forces within the Church in the North, in the rela- 


tionship between local Churches and between them and their 


central institutions. 
Dialogue on the social order 


The local Churches in the North and in the South are called upon 
to conduct a constant dialogue with one another on matters of 
development. In this way they can use their experience for the 
good of the poor. In the present situation, which for many coun- 
tries in the South - but globally as well - is a time of radical 
change, it is primarily the urgent demand for models, guidelines 
and political and social structures, and for the international 


order, which prompts this exchange of experience between local 
Churches. 


Aims of the Church's development work 


As Christians and Church we pledge ourselves to support, en- 
courage and strengthen the massive solidarity movement among 
and together with the poor. We are called upon and appeal to 


others 


= to denounce in public systems that are unfair to or violate 
the dignity and rights of the poor, to help investigate the 
causes, and to participate in the discussion of possible 


solutions; 


= to provide financial assistance and personnel for specific 
development cooperation projects designed to help the poor 


to help themselves overcome their poverty; 


. ee 
to provide moral, financial and organizational support for 
groups, associations and organizations of the poor 
themselves and those working with them, and to provide 
platforms for discussion and exchange. The Church should 
not shrink back from providing support for self-help move- 


ments especially where political conflict occurs, 


to evaluate the experience gained by the self-help move- 
ments of the poor and of the solidarity movements in the 
North, especially those engaged in Church development 
cooperation projects, and in this way provide valuable 
stimulus for governmental and non-governmental develop- 


ment cooperation activities and research; 


to make use of and raise for discussion in committees, 
associations and parishes the experience gained by mission- 
ary orders who, through their direct personal contacts and 
their international organizations, serve as a bridge between 
the poor countries of the South and the wealthy countries 
of the North; 


to intensify the dialogue with social groups, political parties 
and governments in order to give concrete shape to and 
carry out the tasks of development cooperation for the sake 
of the poor. The Ecumenical Dialogue Programme of the two 
major Churches in Germany is of great significance in this 


connection; 


to make the task of improving the living conditions of the 
poor one of the principal objectives of the pastoral and 
educational work, both in the South and in the North, 
which corresponds to the Churchs basic option, and thus 
help deepen the general awareness of these problems in the 


community. Church kindergartens, schools, institutions and 
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adult education centres have an 


important role to play in 
this respect; 


to arrange contacts and meetings between local Churches 
and parishes in the South and in the North, 


through sponsoring arrangements 


for instance 


and partnerships, in 


order to improve exchanges and mutual understanding. 
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Conclusion: Courage, Strength, Perseverance 


The examples of practical solidarity outlined above require the 
participation of as many as possible who are dedicated to their 
cause and willing to make personal sacrifices. They need to have 
the perseverance that will help them to overcome many setbacks 
and disappointments. The South African theologian Albert Nolan 
has spoken of a political-mystical process of reversal and growth 
and described it in four characteristic stages of development. * 
The first phase is determined by sympathy, which expresses 
itself in spontaneous help. In the second phase poverty is 
recognized as a structural problem which requires deliberate 
political action. Then, in the third phase, the strength of the 
poor is discovered, from whom in the very first place the 
non-poor must learn. The idealization of the poor which easily 
emerges from this process changes during the fourth phase into 
genuine solidarity with them which can no longer be destroyed, 


not even by disappointment and discouragement. 


Those Christians who joint the solidarity movement will learn, and 
should constantly be aware, that the practice of justice is also 
the practice of their faith. The Christian God cannot be loved 
and experienced in any way other than the transfer of his love to 
the poorest and in the sharing of their hope of a different fu- 
ture. Many who have gone back to solidarity with the poor insist 


that the poor have converted them anew. 


* Albert Nolan, Der Dienst an den Armen und _ geistliches 
Wachsen. London 1985. German edition: Deutsche Kom- 
mission Justitia et Pax (Bonn) and Schweizerische 


Nationalkommission Justitia et Pax (Bern) 1986. 
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The strength of perseverance that is inspired and constantly 
renewed by the faith is not the least that Christians can contrib- 
ute to the development Process. It enables us to resist the pull of 
resignation and the temptation to indulge in phantasies of omnipo- 
tence. In this way we are following the example of Christ, who in 
the desert was tempted to turn stone into bread and who, trust- 
ing in God, resisted the temptation to go for quick solutions at 
the expense of human freedom and instead stood by the poor and 
underprivileged and helped them bear their misery. Our faith in 
him promises us "new heavens and a new earth where, according 
to his promise, the justice of God will reside’ (2 Pr 3,13). We 
live and pray in active expectation of the fulfilment of this prom- 
ise. "The prayers and actions of the just’ (D. Bonhoeffer) are 
the crucial poles of Christian existence for the one world. From it 


Christianity derives its strength, radiance and perseverance. 
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Episcopal Campaign ~- Solidarity of the 
German Catholics with the Church in Latin 
America 

Association for Development Aid - German 


Catholic Agency for Personnel Development 


Cooperation 


Centro de Desarrollo Social de America 


Latina, Santiago de Chile 


Gemeinsame Konferenz Kirche und Entwick- 
lung - Joint Conference Church and Devel- 
opment in the Federal Republic of Germany 
- Organizer of the Ecumenical Dialogue 


Programme 
Catholic Service for Foreign Students 


Katholischer Arbeitskreis Entwicklung und 
Frieden - Catholic Council for Development 
and Peace - Predecessor of the German 


Commission for Justice and Peace 


The German Catholic Bishops Organization 


for Development Cooperation 


International Catholic Missionary Agency 
Aachen/Munich 


Documents 


BASEL 


CA 


EF 


EN 


GS 


GsF 


ICFB 


KMR 


MM 
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European Ecumenical Assembly for Peace 
and Justice - the Document, 1989 


Encyclical "Centesimus annus” marking the 


centenary of Rerum novarum, by Pope John 
Paul Il, 1991 


The German Catholic Church's contribution 
to Development and Peace, resolution of the 


Joint Synod, Wiirzburg 1975 


Apostolic letter  "Evangelii © nuntiandi”: 
Evangelization in the Modern World, by 
Pope Paul VI, 1975 


Gaudium et spes, pastoral constitution of 
the Second Vatican Council concerning the 
Church in the Modern World, 1965 


Justice creates Peace, declaration by the 


German Bishops’ Conference, 1983 


Instruction of the Congregation on Christian 
Freedom and Liberation, 1986 


De iustitia in mundo, Bishops Synod, 1971 


The Church and Human Rights, working 
paper of the Pontifical Commission Justice 


and Peace, 1976 


Encyclical “Mater et magistra’: On Recent 
Social Development in the Light of Christian 
Doctrine, by Pope John XXIII, 1961 


MV 


PP 


PUEBLA 


RM 


SRS 


UH 
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Human Rights and Reconciliation. Message 
from the Bishops’ Synod on Evangelization 


in the Modern World, 1974 


Encyclical "Populorum progressio": On the 


Evolution of the Nations, Pope Paul VI, 
1967 


The Evangelization of Latin America Now 
and in the Future, a document of the third 
General Conference of the Latin American 


Episcopacy, Puebla 1979 


Encyclical "Redemptoris missio”: On the 
Continuing Validity of the Missionary Task, 
by Pope John Paul II, 1991 


Encyclical "Sollicitudo rei socialis’: Twenty 
Years after the Encyclical ‘Populorum 


progressio", by Pope John Paul II, 1987 


Our Hope, resolution of the Joint Synod, 
Wurzburg 19/5 


Deutyche Kommisrion 
Justitia et Pax 


The German Commission for Justice and Peace was established by 


the German Bishops’ Conference and the Central Committee of 


German Catholics. Its thirty members 


represent the Bishops’ 
Conference and Central Committee, 


Catholic associations, diocesan - 
councils and Church charity organizations as well 


politics and the media. 


as academia, 


Purpose 


The purpose of the German Commission for Justice and Peace is to 
make Christians aware of their duty to seek global justice, to 
further human and social development, to defend human rights, 
and to promote peace between individuals and peoples. To this 
end it stimulates and supports Church activity in the cause of 
development, human rights and peace. At the same time it is a 
vehicle for cooperation between the Churches and fosters dialogue 
in the political sphere and in the community at large. The Com- 
mission is itself responsible for developing a consensus within the 


Church in the pursuit of its goal and acts on its own behalf. 
Publications 


The German Commission for Justice and Peace issues a book series 
entitled "Entwicklung + Frieden” (Justice and Peace) through the 
publishers Griinewald (Mainz) and Kaiser (Munich), as well as 
working papers, documents and brochures under the heading 
"Gerechtigkeit und Frieden” (Justice and Peace). Lists of all 


publications can be obtained from the secretariat. 


Secretariat 
KaiserstraBe 163, 5300 Bonn 1, Tel. (0228) 103-217 
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